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"130 Fulton Ginesk, New York 





Hotel Ontario 


On the New York Central 


Ontario Beach Charlotte, N. Y. 





200 feet ; : i The only 
from 7 — first-class 
water's . Hotel 


edge 





| Cuisine and 
Excellent oe ae pee 8 fe Service 
Bathing . Un- 
Beach : surpassed 





Internaticnal Yacht Races, WeeK Aug. 12 
Accommodations Limited — Write Early 


GEORGE G. GATES, - - Manager 








5 G0, On New York Real Estate Sha 


Is Guaranteed by A-R-E-SIX’S, issued by the 
AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


This Company, founded in 1888, is the original and oldest real estate corporation among the 
_ hundreds now successfully engaged in the business of buying and improving New York real 
estate for income or for sale. Its property holdings include over six miles of lot frontage at 
stations of the subway in Manhattan and the Bronx, and New York's most beautiful residential 
suburb, Park Hill-on-the-Hudson. Inthe enlargement of its business it offers at par in multi- 


y =45! Six Per Cent Gold Bonds. 


These Bonds are secured by the Company’s entire assets of over $7,000,000, 
including Capital and Surplus of over $1,125,000. Interest is payable semi- 
annually by Coupons attached. They are negotiable and transferable and 
convertible into cash. Affording liberal return, absolute safety and cash 
availability, they combine the three essentials of the ideal investment. 
Map of New York City, showing the location of our various prop- 
erties, with Seventeenth Annual Statement and other circulars with 

full particulars on request. 


American eal state Gompany 








et 4 716 Dun Building, 290 Broadway, New York 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


TheFannieA.Smith iia; School 


Oneand two years’ course. 906 LaFayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Coxneorsot, The Campbell School for Girls, sorcoticee. 


Regular and Spectal qourees. s upto 5 an, Laqananss. a 
ttractive home life ecial department for young gir 
we A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. MARIAN B, CAMPBELL. 














MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Norwich, Connecticut. Offers a healthful, happy home with 
the best advantages for study and recreation. 





Illinois 


EMINARY FOR BOYS. 
‘we: Chicago for poe CE of the 





S, , Seth R,. year. An ideal 
ic scho 
Prin., Woodstock, tl. 








Massachusetts 
FAIR HOLME, 'AMpERst, MASS. 


aration for college. Entrance guaranteed. On olley to 5 Seite 
t. Holyoke. 50 acres, beautiful hill top. Golf, tennis. 
—_ : MRS'O. W. NICHOLS. 


per year. 
HOME SCHOOL 


FOR 


Backward Children “S Youth 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass, 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study leadin, ng to the degree of 
8.B. in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metall 7, ye nag ponte Architecture ‘ure, 
Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, B ool, Anatomy and Hy- 
- (preparation for medical aan Science for —— 

an¢ a course in General Science 
ont information address J. L. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





For the catalogue 
} University Hall, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SamMuEL V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 
r begins Sept. 20th, 1905. Endowed coneee. a ee 


ative 





French and Germ gym) 

structor ; tennis, 5. basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. 

Srtetey. —— location, within 30 miles of Boston. er 
talogue and views, address 

- WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
Ls wd e Bors. Lec Location high and o.. Laboratories. | L—: for 

Mec g teachers. eee. Ww gymna- 

by with p= Ewa pool. Fits for r College, Sle entific’ Behool and 

Business. me ata pamphlet sent free, address. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, incipal, Weilesley. Hills, Mass. 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 


School motto ‘“*‘ We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 

Graduates readily find employment, 

Good health at end of te 

Term begins September oth, 1905. 
Oatalogue Free. 





Worcester, Mass. 





New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 

An excellent record in the training of Bm ges for giving 
them that mental, moral and piste om aor ment which qualifies 
them for the work of the worl Scienti lassicaland Academic 
Courses. Military training to teach Self- Control. a ay 
on tobacco, liquor orhazing. Outdoorsports. Send for catalogue, 


REV. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
MAJOR T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


Che West Jersey Academy 


NEAR TL ADELP ST). 
n Earnest School for Earnest Bo 
Boating, “Swimming, and all ‘Athletic Sports 
under Careful Supervision. 
ha a med College, Scientific School or Business, eee 
year. $375. Address PRINCIPAL, Bridgeton, N. J 


New York 

MAC NZIE SCHOOL 
Lower KEN 1 for 7s aE rom 10 to 138, One School for boys 
18 and older. Careful preparation for College and Univer- 
sity. The enrollment has increased fivefold in the 
yore. Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the “‘Review of 

hairman of the Council; Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph. D., 
Director; Wyatt W. . Ran dall, Ph. D., Head Master, Dobbs 
Ferry-on Hudson, » 2 

















of boys for college. 
om new gy 





Miss Hall’s 
School" 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college- pee 
tory or a general education by a care > osen 
faculty. A special department for little girls. 

For catalogue address 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 














ry boy. Visitors alwa 
aiogueto FRED'K L: GAMAGE, BG. 





New YorE, Hartwick Seminary. 

s One of the oldest and best 
Hartwick Seminary. 07007 the oldest and best 
York State. Experienced teachers, healthful location, steam heat, 
abundant water-supply and moderate expenses. Send for catalog’ 

J.°G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 


{ Dey y School. 
OOL. (Evening School. 
“Dwight Method” of instruction. in two years. 
LL.M. in three om, oi Standards. Send for FV F, 
EORGE CHASE, Dean. 


New York 71ST YEAR Opens Sept. 28, 








195. Day Classes, séigions 
University { Ciassess100.M. fs -4 
Law School} ui>. 
Address L. J. .TOMPEINS, Secretary, Washington Square, N. Y 





te 
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Ohio 





LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our uates under bond. 
You don’t pay us until you have a position. est system of tele- 
graph schools in America. Endorsed by all railway officials. Oper. 
ators always in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for Cata- 


logue. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 





Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
In the_beauti- 
Cumber. 


Wilson College for Women. fa 


land Valley. Courses leading to degrees of A. d Mus. Ss. 
Classics, Music, Art. A most excellent faculty. Bald climate. 
Moderate terms. Catalogue. M. H. REASER. Ph.D., Pres. 





Wyoming Seminary. 
Co-educational. Beven Beis. Collage preparation, ornamental 


branches and business. ore 
L. L. sPRac E, D.D., President. 
Kryaeston, Pa, 





Theological Seminaries 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


The next term opens September 20, 1905,10 A M.8 P.M., in- 
- ration of Rey. Allen Macy Dulles, D.D., Professor of Thelsm 
Apologetic, and address by Prof. John DeWitt, D.D., LL.D., 
Princeton theological Seminary. The Seminary aims laltenies 
training for the Christian ministry. = ee ege graduates of 
all denominations For informat and catalog — i apy Co. is 

THEOLOGICAL ‘SEMINAR 


Chicago Theological ian 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
ing for college men. Admits students of all denominations. Affil- 
lated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


LBANY TEACHERY AGENCY 
Supatics ectoois = all 44 es with competent teachers. Assists 
ers in obtain: ons. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


STAMMERING 


And similar nervous affections of speech corrected. Successful 
methods devised and practiced by physician for many years. Send 
or call for “ Causes and Treatment of Stammering.’ 

F. A. BRYANT, M. D., 62n West 40th St., New York. 


HOUSEKEEPER WANT 
For Boys’ School. Capable, ctnemett 
widow preferred. 


New York, Scarsdale. 


St. David’s Hall. 


School for limited number of boys. College or business. Suc- 
cess certain. Strongly endorsed. New buildings. Ideal spot. 




















—.. cle an’s 
RIDGETO 





Rev. Wm. L. Evans, M.A, 


—_—_— — 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year. 
" $2.00 Single Copies, 10 cents. = 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
DEAN HOUSE Lake Mahopac, 


theres ——: N.Y. 
‘Jid summer gesqst, pine asantl] 


di running 
ke; fine shade am ban “eons, $15 to foe r week; 
Pmaehte $3.50; will ‘nail booklet on application. - 


A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 














Hotel Deville, 


Kentucky ave. and Beach, AtlanticCity,N.J. 


Best location. Convenient to every at- 
traction. Modern hotel, large rooms 
fronting ocean, single or en suite, with 
private baths. First class service and 
table. Every comfort Elevator. Ca- 
pacity 300. $10.00, $12.00, $15.00 weekly. 


J. P. GIBERSON. 











The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


‘Ceadiees Hall sittin 


Sanatorium 


ATZTLABSEIOC CLT, MW. J. 


Always Open 
Patrons sa! She House & wat ue and incomparable. 
my: L lustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 
and cuisine. F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 








... 








THE COLONIAL, 
Media, Delaware County, Pa. 


Open the entire year. 

This refined suburban resort is eligibly located in a 
picturesque and healthful section. way facilities un- 
equalled. Attractive in every feature. Pure spring water. 
Invigoratin, Ses. cellent service. Write for 


illustrated 
N. H. WAGNER. 


HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
op tteate 3 200 ft. ; spring water, no malaria or mosquitoes ; golf, 
music, trout and fishing, pleasant dri alks. 
Spect rates forthe summer. Book let 0 ont a Mention, and w 
PARTRIDGE. 











ST. DENIS 





Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


ant Convenient Location, Tasteful A tmen 
nable Courteous Actes tendance Teena Ss 
ceptional Excellence a: ic of this oe ote. and 
ve secured and retain for F its a Patronage of the highest 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 















SANITARIUMS 





ASTON SANITARI UM 


Select. class of nervous, 0 9 receiv: 
ears’ experience ; late firs’ Assistant Physician in Midaie 
wn, N. ., State Hos ital: Cra Sotore 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, MD. "Easton, Pa, 


SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM 





For the 0 Ai ei. 
ot =. = x _ ot Conuumptives, Ner- 
Write for circulars. 


B, A, CHAPMAN, M, D., Springfield, Vt. 
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To NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE 
BRETON, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND,andNEWFOUNDLAND 


Delightful trips varying from “one night at sea” to a six days’ 
cruise including short deep sea voyage, sail the entire Nova Scotia 
Coast, through the straits of Canso. 


THE CELEBRATED BRAS D’OR LAKE ROUTE. 
NEW STEAMER. DAYLIGHT SERVICE. 
Weekly sailings till June 14,then two trips perweek. Best Salmon 
and trout fishing. Send stamp for booklet, colored maps, etc. 
. A. W. PERRY, General Agent Plant Line, Union Wharf, Boston, Mass. 























Low Rates 
West ani Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 


$2 goo To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 

return, August 30 to September 4. Special 

==" Personally Conducted trains leave Chi- 
cago and the East September 2. 


$6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return, on 
== certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portiand and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
=_—= daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 

== tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
park). Daily until September 16. 

$6250 To San Francisco and Los Angeles and return. Daily, August 
6to14. Return limit go days. 


Special Official Train leaves Chicago and the East August 11. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead . 
=_—_ and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 

=—= until September 30, inclusive. 

S 1 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 
=== tember 30, inclusive. 

$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
=—_ daily until September 30, inclusive. 

CORRESPONDING .Y LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 

For further particulars address 


NWS79 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK C, HALL 
Manager. 


- There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET—fastidiously appointed, 
with every known requisite for comfort, safety, and enjoyment, 
Delightfully located in Boston’s exclusive, residential Back Bay ' (“4 
section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shop- st 
ping centers (10 minutes by electrics), yet free from the noise and 


disagreeable features of city hotel life. 


“A dinner at the Somer- 


set,’’ while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. 
Our beautiful illustrated booklet will be mailed free on request, 








THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





“*TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGME. 


.’’— Shakespeare. 








The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 


a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which wac 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
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Turn a faucet any~ 
where in the house and 
get real hot water instan- 
taneously at any hour of 
day or night without heat- 


| ing up the house. 
Simple, safe, durable. 





MONARCH WATER 
HEATER COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE O 














T#EBRAIN WORKERS 


f “| 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and paye ysical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain 
dispels nervous headache and induces 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumFror>D CHEMICAL 
orks, Providence, R. I, 














“IT’S JUST 
AS 





The easy, 
S\\7 automatic action, 

the perfect mechan- 
ical construction make 


<i 
SHADE ROLLERS 


without question the only satis- 
factory shade roller on the market. 
Look for the script signature of 
STEWART HARTSHORN on the 
label. Por your protection, 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks, 
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Survey of the World 


Further investigation 
has brought to light 
in the Department of 
Agriculture additional transactions that 
have excited some criticism. The grand 
jury at Washington is still at work upon 
the offenses of Assistant Statistician 
Holmes. Chief Statistician John Hyde, 
who resigned and at once sailed for Eu- 
rope, has been asked by Secretary Wil- 
son to come back. He replies that he 
will return without delay. He is wanted 
as a witness before the grand jury. Af- 
ter a long conference with the President 
last week Attorney-General Moody said 
that the Federal criminal statutes were 
so antiquated that they did not meet 
existing conditions. Congress will be 
asked to make them broader and more 
stringent. President Jordan, of the 
Southern Cotton Association, demands 
the removal of the Secretary, asserting 
that he is incompetent. The Secretary, 
in whom Mr. Roosevelt has confidence, 
says it would be cowardly for him to re- 
sign while his Department is under fire. 
Investigation is being made as to the 
connection of several prominent officers 
of the Geological Survey, as directors 
and stockholders, with a journal devoted 
to mining. It is asserted that much in- 
formation obtained at the expense of the 
Government has been published by them 
in that journal long Before the appear- 
ance of it in the official reports, which, it 
is said, have been unwarrantably de- 
layed. It is asserted in similar charges 


The Department of 
Agriculture 


against the Fish Bureau that much in- 
formation has been published in maga- 
zines by officers, with illustrations, pre- 
pared by the Government, which have 
appeared in the official reports several 
Dr. D. E. Salmon, the 


months later. 





well-known head of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, is criticised by some be- 
cause of his association with the con- 
tractor who supplies labels (invented by 
himself) for use in the inspection of 
meat. It appears that Dr. Salmon as- 
sisted this man some years ago and was 
his partner for six years in a small print- 
ing business. At Dr. Salmon’s sugges- 
tion he invented the label, but Dr. 
Salmon withdrew from the partnership 
very soon after the inventor obtained his 
first contract, in 1901, and has since had 
no financial interest in the business. The 
inventor has been quite successful. 
Many millions of the labels are used by 
the Government. At present he is at the 
head of a business capitalized at $500,- 
000. Having elicited these facts, Secre- 
tary Wilson was inclined to discontinue 
the investigation of this case, but at the 
direction of the President further in- 
quiries are to be made. It appears that 
Dr. Moore (who recently resigned) 
could have made himself rich by a com- 
mercial use of his discovery of a bacterial 
culture for the inoculation of soil. He 
took out patents, but gave the free use 
of the discovery to the people of. the 
United States. Some say that he could 
have become a millionaire by the sale of 
it here and abroad. His resignation was 
due to public criticism of his conditional 
negotiations, terminated some time ago, 
with a company engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the bacterial culture which he in- 
vented. The Weather Bureau has been 
attacked by persons who asserted that 
$60,000 was spent in erecting in the 
mountains of Virginia buildings which 
served as a kind of summer resort for 
the officers. Investigation, so far as it 
has proceeded, indicates that there was 
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no just warrant for such a charge. In- 
dependent slaughterers and beef packers 
have complained that they suffered in 
competition with the Trust because they 
could obtain no Government inspection 
of their products. Dr. Salmon’s answer to 
this is that the export trade, which is 
controlled by the Trust, must be sub- 
jected to inspection; that the appropria- 
tions are not sufficient to provide for the 
inspection of meats for domestic con- 
sumption, and that the House Committee 
on Agriculture has warned the Depart- 
ment not to extend its inspection to the 
concerns engaged exclusively in the do- 
mestic trade. 


At Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., on the 2d and 
3d, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the ship canal 
around the falls or rapids of the St. 
Mary’s River was celebrated by naval 
and military parades, races, public ad- 
dresses, etc., the most prominent guest 
being Vice-President Fairbanks. The 
canal was constructed by the State of 
Michigan, and was transferred to the 
Federal Government in 1870. Its traffic 
largely exceeds in quantity and value 
that of any other artificial waterway in 
the world. At the public commemora- 
tion exercises on the 3d, the leading 
address was that of the Vice-President, 
who began by welcoming cordially the 
many Canadians who had come to take 
part in the celebration. Pointing to 
the two great locks, side by side, one 
constructed by the United States and 
the other by Canada, he expressed a 
wish that their fellowship should “ al- 
ways be symbolical of cordial relations 
and neighborly regard of the two peo- 
ples through whose veins flows the 
blood of a common ancestry ”: 


Fifty Years of the 
“Soo” Canal 


“We owe allegiance to different institu- 
tions. Above us are different flags, emblems 
of the mightiest Powers on this earth, We 
have no sense of rivalry except in those ways 
which make for a higher and better civiliza- 
tion. There are no fortifications along our 
common frontier, no battleships upon the 
waters which divide us. These are not needed 
now, and we trust that in God’s providence 
they shall never be required. We are the re- 
specters of each other’s institutions, of each 
other’s laws, of each other’s rights. We are 
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bound to each other by strong social ties and 
sentiments of mutual respect. Competition in 
trade is a vitalizing factor. It is not born of 
unfriendliness. It has its inspiration in that 
just self-interest which has been the life of 
trade from the beginning until now. The na- 
tional policies of the United States and Canada 
may not be in accord. If they be not, it will 
be due to no unfriendliness of purpose, but to 
that sense of duty which each primarily owes 
to its own.” 


The subject of the greater part of his 
address was the commercial develop- 
ment of the United States during the 
past half century. “The sceptre of 
commercial power,” said he, “ is speed- 
ily passing into American control. If 
we are but true to the vast opportuni- 
ties which lie at our hands, the United 
States will become the acknowledged 
leader of the commerce of the world.” 
Our commerce upon the lakes, he 
added, was carried in American-built 
ships manned by American seamen, 
But our commerce on the high seas 
was largely given over to ships built 
abroad and sailed by alien owners. 
This, in his opinion, seemed incom- 
patible with a wise national policy—To 
the Hon. Peter White, of Marquette, be- 
longs the credit of originating the idea 
of this celebration, the success of which 
was due largely to his efforts. 
& 


Owing mainly to a bitter 
controversy between Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi con- 
cerning the enforcement of quarantine 
regulations, control of the epidemic of 
yellow fever in New Orleans has been 
given to the Federal authorities. The 
quarrel between Governor Blanchard 
and Governor Vardaman was caused by 
the attempts of the latter, by means of 
armed patrol boats, to exclude the boats 
of Louisiana fishermen from the partly 
inclosed waters Rear New Orleans on 
the north. There is an old dispute about 
the dividing State boundary in those 
waters, and it is now in the courts. On 
the 3d, when Governor Vardaman’s pa- 
trol boats, carrying armed militia, were 
still on guard, Governor Blanchard sent 
a little fleet of launches and oyster boats 
to the disputed waters. The Naval 
Militia on board had been instructed to 
capture or disperse the invaders. Gov- 


The Fever in 
New Orleans 
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ernor Vardaman’s forces had already 
taken possession of 18 fishing schooners 
and sent them to the quarantine station 
at Ship Island. On the morning of the 
4th, two of his boats were captured by 
the Louisiana fleet, and their captains 
and crews were placed in jail. Fortu- 
nately no shots were fired. That after- 
noon, an important public meeting was 
held in New Orleahs. The Mayor, the 
health officers of the State and the city, 
and representatives of all the financial 
and commercial organizations were pres- 
ent. All agreed that the time for calling 
upon the national Government had come. 
Resolutions were adopted asking the 
Federal authorities to take charge of the 
epidemic and pledging the hearty co- 
operation of State and city authorities. 
The request was telegraphed to President 
Roosevelt. He responded that he had 
asked Surgeon-General Wyman to re- 
port as to what the Federal authorities 
could do. The Surgeon-General pro- 
ceeded to station in the city a sufficient 
force of Marine Hospital surgeons and 
workers.—The disease has been spread- 
ing slowly in the city, the average daily 
number of deaths having been about 6. 
At the end of last week there had been 
505 cases and 97 deaths. At the end of 
the preceding week the numbers were 
256 and 53. House-to-house inspection, 
with the use of oil and screens, has been 
continued. New Orleans has 45,000 cis- 
terns, and in the war upon mosquitoes 
these must be screened or treated with 
oil. The new water and sewerage works, 
which will cost $16,000,000, will not be 
completed until three years hence. The 
epidemic has thus far been confined, one 
or two persons excepted, to the Italian 
residents, some of whom have concealed 
fever patients by placing them on roofs 
or even in cisterns. Trains going north- 
ward have been crowded with refugees. 
At most stations armed guards have for- 
bidden them to stop. A special train 
bearing 400 residents of Shreveport ar- 
rived at St. Louis one day last week, hav- 
ing run the gauntlet of a shotgun quaran- 
tine that compelled the passengers to 
make the journey with a supply of food 
and water that was almost nothing. On 
Saturday last, the Rev. Dr. Chapelle, 
Catholic Archbishop of Louisiana and 
Apostolic Delegate to Cuba and Porto 
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Rico, was attacked by the disease in a 
virulent form. Memphis, Charleston 
and other cities have adopted rigid quar- 
antine measures. Memphis is surrounded 
by armed guards, and no one is admitted 
who does not show a written permit from 
the local Board of a 


William Travers Jer- 
ome, District Attor- 
ney of New York, 
says to the public that he desires to be 
elected this fall for another term of 
four years and that he shall rely upon 
an independent nomination by petition. 
Such a petition requires 2,000 signa- 
tures. Altho Mr. Jerome is a Democrat 
in national politics, the Republican 
Club of New York at once offered to 
give him the signatures of 2,000 of its 
members. His action and attitude are 
approved by prominent Republicans, 
Independents and  Anti-Tammany 
Democrats. Mr. Jerome in the last 
week of July began a series of attacks, 
by interviews in the press, upon boss 
rule and the machine control of parties. 
He denounced the Tammany leader, 
Mr. Murphy, for inducing the judges of 
the Court of Special Sessions to dis- 
place their chief clerk by electing to 
the office “an ex-bartender” named 
Culkin. On the following day he at- 
tacked Mayor McClellan, severely criti- 
cising his appointment of several per- 
sons to prominent offices. This was 
followed by some very frank remarks 
about certain bosses and Senators 
(neither party was spared) and by his 
call for a nomination by petition. He 
seeks “to break down the evil solidar- 
ity of the political machines” by go- 
ing over the heads of those who con- 
tro! the machines and “ directly to the 
people.” He says: 

“Tt seems to me that one of the greatest evils 
of the present time is that small groups of 
men have, and not infrequently a single man 
has, obtained control of the executive machin- 
ery of party organizations and nominating con- 
ventions and stand between the public servant 
and the voters. The result is that one in pub- 
lic office has to choose between a termination 
of his public career or subserviency to such a 
man or group of men. The public officer, as 
a consequence, frequently feels no responsibil- 
ity to the people, but only to those who can 
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secure for him a return to office or future 
promotion. In the exercise of their power such 
men and groups of men are wholly selfish, al- 
most entirely irresponsible, and not infrequent- 
ly corrupt. A man who works with such a 
group and receives favors at their hands comes 
under implicit obligations which cannot honor- 
ably be disregarded. He cannot take office by 
their favor and still be free to deal with them 
and their demands as obedience to his oath of 


office requires.” 
& 


It has been reported by 
the press that Gen. 
Leonard Wood, who is 
now in Massachusetts, recovering from 
a surgical operation, would not return 
to the Philippines, but would be ap- 
pointed to the General Staff. General 
Wood disposes of this report by saying 
that he intends to return to the islands 
a few weeks hence and expects to re- 
main there for two years.—Secretary 
Taft and his companions left Japan on 
the 1st and arrived at Manila on the 
morning of the 5th, to be welcomed on 
board their ship by Governor Wright, 
Major General Corbin, Rear Admiral 
Train, and their staffs. They were 
greeted also by an elaborate water 
pageant, and by salutes from forts and 
war ships. Manila was brightly dec- 
orated for these distinguished guests. 
At the Governor’s residence the golden 
keys of the city were given to the Sec- 
retary. Many entertainments had been 
provided—among these a grand ball in 
honor of Miss Roosevelt, and banquets 
by the Chamber of Commerce and 
prominent Filipino residents. The vis- 
itors are to spend two weeks in making 
a tour of the islands. . 
 ] 


There were riots in San 
Juan on the evening of the 
1st, in connection with the 
strike of the longshoremen for an in- 
crease of wages to 25 cents an hour. 
For some time the mob had possession 
of the streets. The rioters attacked 
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the police with paving-stones. Two 
men were killed and thirty injured. 
As a rule, the police fired in the air. 
Governor Winthrop gave orders on the 
following day that they should shoot 
to kill, if the mob could be restrained 
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in no other way. If they need help 
hereafter, it will be given by the in- 
sular troops and by marines from the 
ships in the harbor.—Dr. Van Buren, 
Episcopal Bishop of Porto Rico, writ- 
ing about the demand for home rule 
made by the recent convention, says 
that to grant all that the memorialists 
ask “would mean practically to with- 
draw all United States control and pro- 
tection.” They would be satisfied, he 
continues, with nothing less than ab- 
solute independence. A native Sen- 
ate, he thinks, with power to confirm 
or reject appointments of the heads of 
Departments, would insist upon the ap- 
pointment of natives only, and the con- 
duct of native mayors does not “ in- 
spire confidence in an honest adminis- 
tration of the treasury by native ap- 
pointees.” The proposed change, in his 
opinion, “ would mean Roman Catholic 
schools supported by the Government.” 
This would “ tend to the creation of a 
favored class, the continuance of wide- 
spread illiteracy and the gradual aboli- 
tion of enlightening modern methods 
and subjects of study.” He suggests 
that a Commission should be appointed 
to consult with leading natives, hear 
their grievances, make a thorough in- 
vestigation, point out the principles 
which the United States is bound to 
enforce, and show that the interests of 
the people will not permit it to “ hand 
over the reins of government to the 
native statesmen at their present stage 
of development.”—In Cuba, an official 
inquiry concerning the burning of the 
municipal building and records at Vuel- 
tas has been followed by the indictment 
of the Lieutenant Mayor of that place 
and of the Lieutenant Governor of Santa 
Clara province (Sefior Alverdi), who 
was acting as Governor in the absence 
of Governor José Miguel Gomez, a 
candidate for the Presidency in opposi- 
tion to President Palma. The build- 
ings were destroyed to prevent an in- 
vestigation by a Commission sent to 
Vueltas by the insular Government.— 
In the House a bill is pending that pro- 
vides for the printing of 50,000 copies 
of the Constitution, with the Platt 
Amendment left out. A motion that 
the Amendment be included was lost 
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by a vote of 16 to 15.—Governor Gomez 
has given to the public a statement in 
which he says that he will not allow the 
insular Government to inspect the 
municipalities of Santa Clara province. 
“Tf the Supreme Court,” he continues, 
“ decides against us in this matter, we 
shall not obey its mandate, because of 
its partiality in favor of executive au- 
thority. The court would be certain 
to oppose us in order to gain favor with 
the Government.” He asserts that half 
of the 3,000 Rural Guards are in sym- 
pathy with him, and that the whole 
island is a powder mine to which a fuse 
“already half burned” is attached. 
Supporters of President Palma say that 
these declarations insure the defeat of 
Gomez at the presidential election. 
Sd 


Final judgment in the suit of 
the Venezuelan Government 
against the French Cable Company has 
been announced by the Court of Cassa- 
tion, which confirms the decision of 
March last. That was the decision of 
the presiding judge; he is now sustained 
by the entire court, which dissolves the 
Government’s contract with the company, 
upon the ground that the latter has failed 
to observe the conditions agreed to, with 
respect to the construction of a ocean 
cable to the United States and of a na- 
tional coastwise line. On July 19, two 
weeks before this decision was made 
known, the Government sued this cable 
company for damages, alleging that the 
corporation and its agents had assisted 
the revolutionists who were led by Gen- 
eral Matos. According to reports from 
Caracas, the charges presented by At- 
torney-General Parejo are that Matos 
established relations with the company 
by conferences with its officers in Paris; 
that the company’s representative in 
Venezuela, M. Jallabert, was thereafter 
instructed to assist him; that the station 
operators were placed under the orders 
of M. Quevrieux, an agent of the revo- 
lutionists ; that they gave to Matos news 
of the Government’s military operations 
and disclosed to various persons the Gov- 
ernment’s official messages. M. Jalla- 
bert is dead. The Attorney-General 
offers in evidence letters of instruction 
said to have been sent to him by his su- 


Venezuela 


perior officers in Paris, directing him to 
assist Matos so far as he could, and 
asserting that Matos had the support of 
the French Foreign Office. The au- 
thenticity of these papers is denied by the 
company, which cites the circular for- 
warded at the time to all its employees 
in Venezuela, directing them to observe 
the strictest neutrality. 


ed 


The reception of the 
Peace Envoys by being 
made so largely a naval 
affair became an imposing spectacle, 
and the many nice points of precedence 
and international etiquet, which might 
have caused embarrassment, were 
brushed aside by the hearty informality 
of President Roosevelt. Count Sergius 
Witte, the second of the Russian en- 
voys, arrived on the steamer “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse” of the North 
German Lloyd line on the afternoon 
of August 2d. He was preceded by a 
wireless report of an interview alleged 
to have been given on the boat in which 
he said that he expected that the Japa- 
nese terms would be so intolerable that 
the conference would break up in a 
week. This he disavowed, and gave 
to the crowd of reporters who boarded 
the steamer the following statement: 


“T need hardly point out that it is my ardent 
desire that the two chivalrous foes who first 
became acquainted on the field of battle may 
have found in each other’s sterling qualities 
motives powerful enough to cultivate that ac- 
quaintanceship until it ripen into lasting friend- 
ship. Meanwhile, however, the terms offered 
must first be ascertained, weighed and judged 
admissible by Russia before she can proceed 
to forma! negotiations. Hitherto, as you are 
aware, it was customary in cases like this to 
settle all such preliminaries before the meet- 
ing of the plenipotentiaries, whose task it was 
to come to a final agreement upon matters un- 
der discussion. 

“Now, the very fact that His Majesty the 
Czar consented to take a course involving a 
departure from this ancient diplomatic usage 
and to appoint a mission to learn the nature 
of our brave enemy’s terms is an eloquent token 
of the friendly feelings which he and his sub- 
jects continue to cherish toward the people 
of the United States 


At the pier he was met by his colleague, 
Baron Rosen, and a delegation from the 
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Slavonic Society, who presented him 
with bread and salt as the symbols of 
hospitality. With Mr. Witte came 
eight military, legal and financial advis- 
ers, among them Prof. Frederick Mar- 
tens, one of the most eminent authorities 
of the world on international law, and 
Major-General Yermaloff, who was with 
the American army in Cuba. Upon the 
same steamer there arrived representa- 
tives of the most important European 
journals, including Sir Donald McKen- 
zie Wallace, author of one of the best 
books on Russia in the English language, 
as correspondent of the London Times, 
and Dr. Dillon, of the London Tele- 
graph. On August 4th the Russian en- 
voys attended morning service at the St. 
Nicholas Russian Orthodox Cathedral 
in New York, as it was the name day of 
the Empress Dowager Maria Feodo- 
rovna, and in the afternoon they went by 
rail to Oyster Bay to lunch with the 
President, as the Japanese envoys had 
done the week before. On Saturday the 
formal meeting of the envoys took place 
on the President’s yacht “ Mayflower.” 
The Japanese delegation, Baron Ko- 
mura, Minister Takahira and a suite of 
12, were the first to arrive at Oyster Bay, 
on the cruiser “ Tacoma,” and were re- 
ceived in the cabin of the “ Mayflower ” 
by President Roosevelt. Half an hour 
later the cruiser “ Chattanooga ” brought 
the Russian plenipotentiaries, Baron 
Rosen and Count Witte. The Russian 
and Japanese flags were each greeted 
with a salute of 19 guns; the President’s 
with 21. After the introductions an in- 
formal luncheon was served by Chinese 
waiters, during which the President of- 
fered the only toast in the following 
words: 


“Gentlemen, I propose a toast to which there 
will be no answer and which I ask you to drink 
in silence, standing. I drink to the welfare 
and prosperity of the sovereigns and the 
peoples of the two great nations whose 
representatives have met one another on this 
ship. It is my most earnest hope and prayer, 
in the interest not only of these two great 
Powers, but of all civilized mankind, that a just 
and lasting peace may speedily be concluded 
between them.” 


After the reception the President left 
the “ Mayflower,” which was given over 
to the Russians and, with the “ Dolphin ” 


carrying the Japanese, proceeded to 
Portsmouth, under the escort of the 
cruiser “ Galveston,” much delayed by 
fog in the Sound. Mr. Witte, being a 
poor sailor, landed at Newport and went 
by rail to Boston. 


There seems to be no 
longer room to doubt that 

—s= the condition of the 
poorer classes in England is continually 
growing worse. The reports of the 
medical examiners of recruits for the 
army showed such evidence of physical 
degeneracy as to cause general alarm, 
which was only partially allayed by the 
investigation of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission, which found the conditions ex- 
aggerated, altho serious enough to de- 
mand attention. The Commission re- 
ported that one of the chief causes of 
physical deterioration is that many of 
the children do not get enough to eat. 
The Education Committee appointed by 
the London County Council to investi- 
gate the subject found that many chil- 
dren do come to school underfed and 
more of them ill-fed, and that it was im- 
possible to secure the best results in 
education from either underfed or ill-fed 
children. The Committee, however, does 
not consider it practicable to provide 
meals for them at the public expense, 
even if, as was suggested, the cost of 
the meals be charged against such of the 
parents as are able to pay. It is recom- 
mended that at a few schools the ex- 
periment be tried of supplying one mea! 
at cost, some three or four cents, utiliz- 
ing the cooking classes as far as possi- 
ble in preparing it. The latest statistics 
show that there is now more pauperism 
in England than at any time since 1873, 
and that it has increased rapidly in the 
last few years. The total now recorded 
is 768,390, or 22.8 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation. The increase over last year is 
30,756, and it is higher by 63,782 than it 
was ten years ago. The number of in- 
door poor in May was 238,934, as against 
229,915 in May, 1904, and 189,903 ten 
years ago. The present total is without 
parallel in the record of Poor Law sta- 
tistics. The growth of the workhouse 
population has been rapid during the 
present century, the rise being 45,610, 
while the ratio of such paupers per 1,000 
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of the population has gone up from 6 
to 7.1, a ratio which has never been ex- 
ceeded in any past year. Of outdoor 
paupers there were in May, 529,456, as 
against 507,719 in May, 1904. The ratio 
of outdoor paupers per 1,000 of the pop- 
ulation has gone up from 14.9 to 15.7 in 
the present century, tho it was higher 
ten years ago—namely, 16.9. The number 
of paupers in London (included in the 
total for England and Wales) in May 
last was 117,587. This is an increase of 
7,918 over the total for May, 1904; it is 
20,087 more than in 1900, and it is higher 
than in any previous year since 1871, 
when it stood at 126,728. The ratio of 
paupers per 1,000 of the population in 
May was 25.3, in 1904 it was 23.8, in 
1900 it was 21.7, ten years ago it was 
22:4, in 1878 it was 22.1, and in 1865 it 
was 31.6. There were 73,255 indoor 
poor, as against 70,907 in May, 1904, 
and there has never before been a larger 
number of paupers in the workhouses, 
while the ratio per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion—15.8—has not been greater in any 
past year. In 1865 it was 9.6, twenty 
years ago it was 13.3, ten years ago it 
was 14.1 and last year it was 15.4. 


The new Liberal 
Cabinet under 
Sefior Montero 
Rios has already in its first month en- 
countered serious difficulties, and is not 
likely to have a much longer life than the 
Conservative Cabinets that have pre- 
ceded it. The famine in Andalusia re- 
sulting from the failure of crops required 
immediate relief, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Sefior Romanones, asked 
for an emergency appropriation of $2,- 
400,000 to be expended as seemed best 
in aid of the famine sufferers and in pub- 
lic works to relieve the industrial crisis. 
In strict legality there was no way of 
granting this because the Cortes failed 
to vote the budget, or, as we would say, 
to pass the appropriation bills, for 1905, 
before they were prorogued last Decem- 
ber, and had made no provision for 1906 
when the Villaverde Cabinet fell in June. 
The constitution provides that in the 
event of a failure of the Cortes to vote 
the Budget in any one year the last 
Budget voted will hold for a second year. 
But whether it will hold for a third year 
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is questionable. Sefior Rios favored 
making any necessary expenditures, in- 
cluding the relief appropriation, and 
trusting to the Cortes to be elected next 
month to justify it. But the Minister of 
Finance, Sefior Urzaiz, who is regarded 
as the most able man in the Cabinet next 
to the Premier, resigned rather than 
sanction it. Sefior Echegaray, chemist, 
mathematician, poet and dramatist, was 
He is 73 years 
old, one year older than Premier Rios. 
He served as Minister of Finance in 
1873, but of late years has devoted him- 
self to literature, for which he received 
last year the Nobel Prize. The former 
Premier, Sefior Villaverde, died July 
16th. He will be chiefly remembered for 
his effective work in restoring the credit 
of Spain by retrenchment and reform 
after the war with the United States. 
The heir to the Spanish throne, the In- 
fante Fernando, died last week at the 
age of 10 months. He was a son of late 
Princess of the Asturias and a nephew 
of the King’s. The octroi or municipal 
tariff adopted by the municipality of 
Salamanca caused serious riots. A large 
crowd assembled in front of the city hall 
threatening death to the councilmen and 
finally attacked them in the building. 
One of the councilmen jumped from a 
window in the attempt to escape and 
was nearly killed. At Seville 400 farm 
laborers invaded the city and rifled the 
bakeries. The young King slipped away 
from his attendants a short time ago in 
his automobile and was found praying 
in the grotto at Lourdes among the pil- 
grims who came there to be healed. by 
the miraculous waters. 


& 
The Czar on Peace On the eve of the 
and Reform peace negotiations 


the Czar has taken 
occasion twice in answer to addresses 
to emphasize his determination not to 
conclude peace on any but honorable 
terms. He would continue the war un- 
til the enemy was crushed rather than 
consent to the payment of an indemnity 
or the cession of territory. If this is 
not intended as a bluff it indicates that 
efforts of the military and aristocratic 
classes to arouse the war spirit have 
not been in vain. The Russian officers 
in Manchuria have sent repeated tele- 
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grams begging for a continuance of the 
war. General Linevitch denies that his 
army is surrounded or seriously threat- 
ened, and states that all the attempts 
of the Japanese to approach his flanks 
have failed, adding “ The morale of the 
troops inspires me with complete con- 
fidence that the army is ready for any 
task.”"—The plan of Minister Buligin 
for a national assembly is still being 
discussed in the presence of the Czar 
at the Peterhof Palace. Count Lams- 
dorf, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Mr. Pobiedonostseff, the Procurator- 
General of the Holy Synod, oppose all 
such concessions. The Grand Dukes 
Michael, Vladimir and Alexis favor the 
plan. General Trepoff, the energetic 
chief of the police system of the em- 
pire, has spoken in favor of liberal pro- 
visions in the measure, and Count Igna- 
tieff, who was considered a reaction- 
ary, emphatically declared that reforms 
were necessary if the Romanoff dy- 
nasty was to be saved.—Count Tolstoy 
holds that all political changes are use- 
less, and that only by the abolition of 
all property in land, as Henry George 
said, can the people be saved. 
& 

There are many indica- 
tions that China is at 
last thoroughly aroused 
to the necessity of opening the country 
to foreign influences, and it seems proba- 
ble that the same tactics will be adopted 
as have proved so successful in the case 
of Japan—that is, the reorganization of 
the country is to be done by the Chinese 
themselves, especially by those who are 
to be educated abroad for this purpose. 
In this regeneration of the Middle 
Kingdom it is evident Japanese influ- 
ences will predominate. Last year there 
were 1,753 Chinese students studying in 
Japan. This year the number has in- 
creased to 2,641 and more are arriving 
by the hundred in every steamer. All of 
the 19 provinces of the Chinese Empire 
are represented among them except the 
remote province of Kansu on the Tibetan 
frontier. More than half of the students 
come from the valley of the Yang-tze 
River, opened to civilization through the 
treaty port of Shanghai. Some of them 
are sent at the expense of the Govern- 
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ment and others pay their own way. In 
many cases the local authorities have 
spontaneously furnished aid to send 
promising students abroad to continue 
their studies. Most of the students are 
young men between the ages of 20 and 
30; none is younger than 12, but some 
are much older. One is 60 and another 
64. They are distributed among the dif- 
ferent educational institutions of all 
grades, many of them being in the law 
schools and the military and naval 
academies. The two students first sent 
over by the Chinese Government in 1897 
are now completing their studies in the 
Engineering College of the Imperial 
University. An imperial edict has or- 
dered four missions to be sent abroad to 
visit all countries and study foreign 
methods. These missions are headed by 
Tsai Tche, a prince of royal blood; by 
Tai Hung Chie, second Minister of 
Finance; by Chu Shie Chang, chief as- 
sistant of Yuan Shih Kai, the most pro- 
gressive Viceroy in China, and by Tuan 
Fang, Governor of the Hunan Province. 
The plans proposed by Yuan Shih Kai, 
Viceroy of the Chili Province, for the 
reform of the administration, the estab- 
lishment of schools and the adoption of 
a constitutional Government are reported 
to have met with the approval of the 
throne. There is a determined effort to 
boycott not only American goods but all 
foreign capital. The Chinese merchants 
in many parts of the empire have peti- 
tioned the Board of Foreign Affairs not 
to grant any more railway franchises to 
foreigners, claiming that they are able 
to finance the roads without outside aid. 
The native merchants of the Che-Kiang 
Province to the number of 160 have sub- 
scribed enough money to build the Su- 
Chau, Hang-Chau and Ning-Po Rail- 
road and have asked the Government to 
cancel the concession to the English. 
Similar action has been taken in regard 
to the Canton-Hankau Railway, 800 
miles long and capitalized at $29,000,000, 
in which Mr. J. P. Morgan and King 
Leopold of Belgium are interested. The 
Chinese Minister at Washington is re- 
ported to have offered the American syn- 
dicate $6,000,000 to turn over the con- 
cession to the Chinese. The French Gov- 
ernment is seeking to obtain this con- 
cession. 






















Personal Recollections of Anton 


Pavlovitch Chekhov 


BY MAXIM GORKY 


[As a narrative of the visit of the best known of Russian short story writers to 
another regarded as still greater, the following article has an especial interest. Maxim 
Gorky has long been popular in this country, and his imprisonment on the charge of con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government has recently brought him into greater prominence. 
Chekhov’s stories are now beginning to be translated into English, and since they are 
much wider in scope and more varied in style than Gorky’s they are likely to find more 
readers among us. According to Tolstoy Chekhov is the founder of a new school of 
literature, and his influence will be lastingly felt throughout the world. He was born 
in 1860, the son of a serf who had freed himself by his own ability. He was educated 
as a physician in the University of Moscow, and began to write for college journals at 
the age of nineteen. His death last year is deeply regretted, since he was at the hight 
of his powers of production and his stories were becoming somewhat more optimistic 
in tone. The illustrations accompanying this article are all taken from caricatures 
originally published in Russian newspapers and magazines. The translation is by Lizzie 
B. Gorin.—EDITOR. } 


BELIEVE that every man when in pings, which distorted the natural face 
the presence of Anton Pavlovitch and living soul of his interlocutor. All 
felt the desire of being simpler, his life Anton Pavlovitch lived on the 

truer, more like his natural self, and I wealth of his soul; he was always his 





observed many 
times how people 
threw off the gaudy 
attire of bookish 
phrases and all the 
other cheap finery 
of high-sounding, 
bombastic words in 
which our Russian 
loves to adorn him- 
self, like the savage 
in his fish-teeth and 
shells and feathers, 
in the foolish desire 
of aping the Euro- 
peans. Anton Pav- 
lovitch heartily dis- 
liked fish-teeth and 
cocks’ feathers. In 
fact, everything 
striking, gaudy and 
foreign donned by 
some one to “ give 
himself additional 
importance” irri- 
tated and threw him 
into confusion. And 
I have noticed that 
every time he met 
an overdressed, 
bombastic - person 
he felt inclined to 
free him from his 
burdensome and un- 
necessary tinsel trap- 
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natural self and 
kept himself inter- 
nally free, not tak- 
ing into considera- 
tion what others 
may have expected 
of him or others of 
less delicacy de- 
manded for a mo- 
ment. He disliked 
conversations on 
“high” themes— 
the sort of conversa- 
tions with which 
our dear Russian 
generally loves to 
amuse himself, for- 
getting that it is 
ridiculous to speak 
of costly clothing 
which we are to 
have in the future 
when at present we 
are lacking even a 
decent pair of 
trousers. 

Himself beautiful 
and simple, he loved 
simplicity, reality 
and sincerity, and 
he had a special way 
of making those 
with whom he came 
in contact simpler 
and better. 
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Gorky Has Been Photographed in So Many Poses 
that There Remains for Him no Other Pose but 
that of a Ballet Dancer 


I remember that once he was visited 
by three richly dressed ladies. After fill- 
ing his rooms with the rustle of their silk 
skirts and strong perfumery, they decor- 
ously seated themselves opposite their 
host, feigning that they were very much 
interested in politics, and began to “ put 
questions.” 

“ Anton Pavlovitch, with what do you 
suppose this war will end?” 

Anton Pavlovitch coughed slightly 
and, after thinking for a moment, re- 
plied in his serious, gentle voice: 

“Tn all probability—in peace.” 

“ Well, yes—of course! But who will 
win? The Greeks or the Turks?” 

“Tt seems to me that the one who is 
stronger is sure to win.” 

“ And who, in your opinion, is the 
stronger?” the ladies asked, vying with 
each other. 

“Those who are more intelligent and 
better fed.” 

“ Oh, how witty! ” exclaimed one lady. 

“ And whom do you like more, Anton 
Pavlovitch, the Greeks or the Turks? ” 

Anton Pavlovitch looked at her and 
replied with a kind, gentle smile: 

“T like marmalade—don’t you?” 

“Very!” she exclaimed vivaciously. 

“ Of apricots!” sedately corroborated 
another. 

And the third added with great relish, 
half closing her eyes: “ It has a delicious 
aroma!” 





And all three began to speak with 
great animation of marmalade, thereby 
showing that on this particular question 
they possessed a splendid erudition and a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. It 
was evident that they were glad of the 
opportunity not to strain their minds in 
feigning an interest in either Greek or 
Turk, neither of whom they had ever 
thought of until the very moment. 

On leaving Anton Pavlovitch’ they 
said merrily: 

“We shall send you some nice marma- 
lade!” 

“You have had a nice conversation! ” 
I remarked after they had left. 

“Tt is necessary that every one should 
speak his own language,” he laughingly 
said. 

On another occasion I found with him 
a young and very handsome assistant 
district attorney. He was standing be- 
fore Chekhov and speaking in a very 
animated way, shaking his curly head: 

“In your story, ‘ The Malefactor,’ you 
have brought before us a very intricate 
question. If I should acknowledge in 
Denise Grigorieff an objective vicious 
will, conscious of the crime he commits, 
I would feel. compelled to put him into 
jail without the least scruple, because 
that is what the interests of society de- 
mand. But he is a savage; he had com- 
mitted the crime unconsciously, and I 
feel sorry for him! But if I should deal 
with him as with a creature who acted 
without understanding and _ therefore 
treat him with clemency, what guarantee 
can I give to society, whose interests I am 
bound to defend, that this Denise will not 
again meddle with the rails and thereby 
cause a terrible disaster? This is the 
question! What, therefore, is to be 
done?” 

He stopped, threw back his shoulders 
and stared scrutinizingly into the face of 
Anton Pavlovitch. He was dressed in 
a brand new uniform and his breast but- 
tons shone as self-consciously and stu- 
pidly as the eyes in the neat little face of 
the youthful zealot of justice. 

“Tf I were the judge,” Anton Pavlo- 
vitch replied earnestly, “I would acquit 
Denise.” 

“ But on what ground?” 

“T would simply say to him: ‘See 
here, Denise, you have not yet ripened 
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into the type of a conscious criminal; go 
and ripen!’ ” 

The jurist laughed, but immediately 
continued with his former pompous ear- 
nestness : 

“No, my revered Anton Pavlovitch. 
The question you put forth in your story 
can only be decided in the interest of so- 
ciety, whose life and property I am called 
upon to defend. Denise is a savage, 
yes, but at the same time he is also a 
criminal—this is the truth!” 

“ How do you like the gramophone? ” 
Chekhov suddenly asked, very kindly. 

“ Oh, very much indeed! It is a won- 
derful invention,” the youth replied vi- 
vaciously. 

“ And I cannot bear it!” Anton Pav- 
lovitch sadly confessed. 

“ce Why? ? 

“ Because it sings and speaks without 
feeling anything, and it all comes out 
like a caricature—dead. Are you inter- 
ested in photography?” 

It came out that he was a passionate 
admirer of the photographers’ art and 
he immediately began to speak of it with 
great enthusiasm, entirely forgettting 
the gramophone, tho he had so much in 
common with that “wonderful inven- 
tion,” as Chekhov so cleverly and truly 
observed. And once more I saw peeping 
from out the uniform a funny little man 
who as yet felt himself as much at home 
in the position he occupied in life as a 
young pup feels at the chase. 

After escorting his guest to the door 
Anton Pavlovitch said gloomily : 

“And such a pimple on the face of 
justice is deciding people’s destinies! ” 

And after a moment’s silence he 
added: “It seems to me that district at- 
torneys love to angle fish.” 

He possessed the art of detecting 
and bringing out triviality—an art at- 
tainable only to men of very high de- 
mands upon life, and which is created 
only through a passionate desire that 
people should be simple and beautifully 
harmonious. Triviality always found in 
him a keen and cruel judge. 

Some one said in his presence that a 
certain publisher of a popular magazine, 
a man who always talked of the neces- 
sity of love and mercy toward others, 
had without any reason insulted a con- 
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ductor of a railroad and generally treated 
his subordinates very badly. 

“Well! Is that anything surprising? ” 
said Anton Pavlovitch, frowning and 
smiling at the same moment. “Is he not 
an aristocrat—an educated person? Did 
he not attend the seminary? Has not his 
father worn bast-shoes and does he not 
wear patent leather boots?” 

And in the tone in which he pro- 
nounced these words was something 
which at once made the “ aristocrat ” ap- 
pear both insignificant and ridiculous. 

“ A very talented man!” he once said, 
speaking of a certain journalist. “He 
writes so nobly, always, and compas- 
sionately—sweetly —sweetly—calls his 
wife in the presence of strangers a fool— 
keeps his servants in a damp room and 
complains that the chambermaid suffers 
with rheumatism.” 

“Do you like N. N., Anton Pavlo- 
vitch? ” 

“Yes, very much. A pleasant man,” 
Chekhov agreed, coughing. “ He knows 
everything—reads much; he swallowed 
three books of mine. He is very absent- 
minded. To-day he tells you that you 
are a splendid fellow, and the very next 
day he will inform some one that you are 
cheating your servants out of their 
wages, and that you have stolen the silk 
socks from the husband of your mis- 
tress—black ones with blue stripes.” 

Some one complained in his presence 
of the tediousness and heaviness of the 
“serious ” sections of the larger maga- 
zines. 

“Do not read the articles,” Anton 
Pavlovitch persuasively advised. “ They 
are the so-called friendly literature—a 
literature between comrades. The au- 
thors of these articles are Messrs. Kras- 
nov (red), Bielov (white), and Chernov 
(black). One writes an article, the other 
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objects to it, and the third reconciles the 
contradictions of both. It looks very 
much like a game of whist, a dummy for 
the fourth partner in the game. And not 
one of the three of them ever asked him- 
self the simple question, why the reader 
needs all this. 

“ Critics are very similar to the gad- 
flies which are always hindering the 
horse in his work,” he used to say with 
the clever smile of his. “The horse 
plows and strains its every muscle like 
the strings on a counter-bass; suddenly 
the gad-fly descends upon his back and 
begins to tickle him and to buzz, and 
the poor horse frets and waves his tail. 
What does the gad-fly buzz about? It 
hardly knows itself. It simply possesses 
a restless nature and wants to introduce 
itself to every one’s notice— know ye 
that I also am a resident of this globe! 
As you can well hear, I can even buzz— 
I can buzz about everything!’ For the 
last twenty-five years I have been dili- 
gently reading what the critics had to 
say about my stories and I cannot re- 
member to have found one useful indica- 
tion or one good advice in all these years. 
Only once Skabichevsky made an im- 
pression on me when he wrote that I 
would ‘die in a drunken state, some- 
where under a hedge.’ ” 

There always lurked in his gray, sad 
eyes a fine, ironical smile, but at times 
they could become cold, sharp and hard; 
at such times his flexible, soulful voice 
sounded harder, and it seemed to me at 
such moments that this modest, delicate 
man would stand up for his rights and 
defend them against an evilly disposed 
power, if he should find it necessary, with 
vigor and strength, to the very last 
breath. 





When it Was Rumored that Gorky Was Planning 
to Write a Play on the Life of the Jews the 
Tramps Said to Him: “O, for Whom Have You 
Left Us?” 
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At times it seemed to me that there 
was in his relation to people a feeling of 
utter hopelessness, something akin to a 
cold, quiet despair. 

“A Russian is a remarkable being!” 
he once said to me. “ He is very much 
like a sieve; everything goes through 
him. In his youth he greedily fills his 
soul with everything he can lay his 
hands on and at the age of thirty all that 
remains of it is a kind of grayish rubbish. 
To live well, worthy of a human being, 
one must labor. Work lovingly, faith- 
fully—and with us nobody is able to do 
this. An architect sits down to the 
card-table or spends his time in the 
wings of the theaters as soon as he has 
succeeded in constructing two or three 
decent buildings. A doctor as quick as 
he succeeds in building up a lucrative 
practice for himself loses all interest in 
science and never reads anything aside 
from the ‘ News in Therapeutics.’ And 
at forty he is earnestly convinced that all 
diseases emanate from chills. I have 
never yet met an official who to some 
extent understood the importance of his 
work. He generally sits at the capital 
or Government-city and composes papers 
which are sent to Zmiev or Smargon for 
execution. But he thinks as little of 
those whom his papers at Zmiev or 
Smargon deprive of their freedom as an 
atheist thinks of the agonies of purga- 
tory. A lawyer, after he once makes 
a name for himself in a successfully con- 
ducted law suit, does not trouble himself 
any longer with defending just cases; he 
takes up the defense of rich corporations, 
plays on the races, eats oysters and rep- 
resents himself as a connoisseur of fine 
arts. An actor, after rendering a few 
decent réles, gives up studying any fur- 
ther, dons a cylinder hat and proclaims 
himself a genius. Russia as a whole is a 
land of greedy, indolent people, who eat 
much and daintily, drink, love to sleep 
in the daytime and snore while so occu- 
pied. They marry because a wife keeps 
the house in order, and keep a mistress 
because it elevates them in the eyes of 
society. Their psychology is purely 
canine; if you beat. them they hide in 
their kennels, yelping softly. If you 
caress them they lie upon their backs 
with raised paws and a wagging tail.” 

His words sounded cold and con- 
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temptuous, fraught with a deep sadness. 
Despising, he also pitied, and if I hap- 
pened to rail at some one in his presence 
Anton Pavlovitch would immediately 
take up his defense. 

“Don’t! Why should you? And he 
an old man; he is almost seventy.” 

Or: 

“He is still so young—it is only be- 
cause of his foolishness.” 

And when he spoke in this way I did 
not see any aversion in his face. 

In youth triviality seems only ludi- 
crous and insignificant, but it slowly en- 
velops its victim in its grayish mist, pene- 
trates his brain, pollutes his blood like 
a poison or the fumes of charcoal, and 
the man soon becomes like an old sign- 
board eaten through and through with 
rust ; it looks as if something was painted 
upon it once upon a time, but now it is 
impossible to distinguish what it was. 

Anton Pavlovitch Chekhov had al- 
ready shown in his very first stories that 
he was able to discover in the murky sea 
of triviality its tragically somber jokes; 
one has only to read carefully his “ hu- 
moristic ” stories to be convinced how 
much cruelty and depravity the author 
saw and hid with modest shame under 
the exterior of droll and comical situa- 
tions. 

He was modestly chaste and could not 
permit himself to say to people loudly 
and frankly, “Do be more decent!” 
vainly hoping that they might themselves 
perceivé the necessity of it. Hating 
everything trivial and dirty, he depicted 
the abominations of life in the noble and 
lofty language of a poet and with the 
gentle, ironical smile of the humorist. 
And under the beautiful exterior of his 
stories is hardly noticeable the full bit- 
terness of the reproach conveyed by 
them. 

Reading, the daughter of the respected 
public laughs heartily, hardly noticing 
the disgusting derision of the overfed 
“Barin ” toward a poor, forlorn. crea- 
ture, alone in a foreign land, among 
strange people and surroundings. And 
in almost every one of Chekhov’s humor- 
istic stories I hear the same low, deep 
sigh of a pure, truly human heart, a 
hopeless sigh of compassion toward peo- 
ple who cannot respect their human dig- 
nity and resistlessly obey a brutal power, 
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When Gorky Bought a New Estate and Took Pos- 

session of it the Tramp Says, “ O, Gorky, Wo is 
Me!” 


living like slaves and believing in noth- 
ing, aside from the necessity of gulping 
down every day as much as possible of 
the fat cabbage-soup, and who feel 
nothing beside the fear of some one 
strong and impudent who may fall 
upon them and give them a sound beat- 
ing. 

No one understood as keenly and 
clearly as did Chekhov the tragedy of a 
petty life, and no one before him so 
mercilessly and truly depicted to the peo- 
ple the picture of the sad and shame- 
less life they lead in their murky, mo- 
notonous, everyday existence. 

His greatest enemy was triviality; he 
wrestled with it all his life, he laughed 
at it and wrote about it-with an unim- 
passioned, sharp pen. He could find 
the moldiness of triviality, even where 
everything seemed on the first glance to 
be very well arranged, with comfort and 
even with certain splendor—and trivial- 
ity revenged itself upon its worst enemy 
by playing on the dead a disgustingly 
vulgar prank by placing his body—the 
body of a poet—in a car “ For the trans- 
portation of fresh oysters.” 

That dirty green car seems to me noth- 
ing less than the great triumphant grin 
of triviality over its worn-out enemy, 
and in the countless “ recollections ” of 
the daily press I perceive the hypocritical 
sorrowfulness beyond which I feel the 
cold, evil-smelling breath of that same 
triviality, secretly rejoicing in the early 
death of its enemy. 

Reading the stories of Anton Pavlo- 
vitch Chekhov one feels as on a sad 
day in late fall, when the air is so trans- 
parent and the bare trees, narrow houses 
and gray looking people are so sharply 
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outlined in it. Everything seems so 
strange and lonely, motionless and help- 
less. The deep blue distances are de- 
serted and blend readily with the pale 
sky, breathing with melancholy cold 
upon the earth covered with frozen mud. 
The mind of the author, like the late fall 
sun, lights up with cruel clearness the 
broken roads, crooked streets, narrow, 
dirty houses in which pitiful little people 
are suffocating with ennui and indolence, 
filling their houses with a_ senseless, 
sleepy bustle. 

Here is “ The Little Soul” running 
uneasily here and there, a dear, gentle 
little woman who can love so much and 
so lavishly. She may be stricken in the 
face and she will not even dare to groan 
aloud, gentle slave. Side by side with 
her sadly stands Olga from “ The Three 
Sisters.” She also loves much, and pa- 
tiently obeys all the caprices of the de- 
praved and vulgar wife of her indolent 
brother; the lives of her sisters are 
ruined before her eyes and she weeps 
and cannot be of any help to anybody. 
She has not even one vigorous word of 
protest in her heart against all these 
iniquities. 

Here is the tearful Ranevskaia and 
the other former owners of the “ Cherry 
Grove ”—egotistical like children and 
decrepit like old people. They have 
missed dying at the right time and are 
whining, not able to comprehend what 
is happening around them—parasites, 
without any power of finding a new sup- 
port for themselves which would keep 
them alive with its live blood. The in- 
significant student Trofimov, who can 





speak so nicely on the necessity of labor, 
idles away his time, seeking a cure for 
his ennui in his foolish derision of Varia, 
who works her fingers to the bone for 
the benefit of an indolent crew. 
Vershinin dreams of the beautiful life 
people will lead in three hundred years, 


without seeing that all around him, 


everything is going to ruin; that under 
his very eyes Solenoy is ready, from 
sheer foolishness and out of ennui, to 
kill the pitiful Baron Tuzendbach. 

Before the eyes of the reader pass an 
endless file of slaves of love, of fool- 
ishness and indolence, of greed of good 
things of the earth—slaves of a dark fear 
of life. They walk with a vague fear 
and fill life with incoherent speeches of 
the future, feeling that in the present 
they are out of place. 

At times among the grayish crowd a 
shout is heard; this means that Ivanov 
or Treplov at last understood what he 
ought to do and—died. 

Many of them dream so beautifully of 
how nice life will be after two hundred 
years have passed, and no one even 
thinks of putting to himself the simple 
question: But who will make that life 
beautiful if we will spend all our time in 
idle dreams? 

Past all this crowd of helpless people 
went a great, wise, attentive man; he 
looked upon all these tedious inhabitants 
of the land of his birth and said with a 
sad smile, in a gentle but reproachful 
tone, with a hopeless sadness in face and 
heart, in a beautiful, sincere voice: 

“You live very badly, gentlemen! It 
is a shame to live so!” 

St. Peterssurc, Russia. 
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A Collar Starcher’s Story 


[The following truthful story of the strikers’ side of the case was given to Bheta 


Childe Dorr by a Troy collar starcher especially for THE INDEPENDENT. 


The author 


fears to have her name used, lest she never could get employment in her trade again. 


This strike of the laundry girls is a very remarkable one. 


We understand that the his 


tory of the labor movement shows no other case where so many strikers have held out 
without breaks or internal dissensions for an equal length of time.—Ep1Tor.] 


HEN I left school at the age of 
sixteen to go to work there 
were very few opportunities 

open to young girls, for the time was 
nearly thirty years ago. Therefore I 
considered myself unusually lucky to 
have been born and brought up in Troy, 
N. Y., where the shirt and collar fac- 
tories offered employment to women. I 
was lucky also in being a large, stout 
girl, for the work offered me when I 
applied was that of a collar starcher, and 
while this does not call for much muscle, 
it certainly requires endurance and a 
good constitution. In those days prac- 
tically all the laundry work was done by 
hand. There were no ironing machines 
and very few washing machines. The 
starching was about all there was for a 
girl of sixteen. So a starcher I became 
and a starcher I am to this day, or rather, 
I was until the strike came in May. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my first working 
years. The factory was not at all a bad 
place. I worked side by side with my 
friends, the girls I had gone to school 
with, met at church and at dances and 
picnics. The starching rooms were very 
hot and stuffy generally, like a Turkish 
bath, and the work was hard on the 
hands; but I didn’t mind these discom- 
forts. 
we were very well off. There was noth- 
ing like the rush and hurry we live in 
now. We were not driven at such a 
furious pace, for, of course, there was 
not nearly the business done then that 
there is now. 

The starching itself was a very differ- 
ent affair. The collars were two-ply, 
instead of the thick, unwieldy things men 
wear now, and there was no “ lady 
work,” as we say. Just men’s collars, 


straight or folded back at the corners— 
two or three styles are all I remember. 
We were not obliged to dip those light 
We simply rubbed in heavy 


collars. 





Looking back at it now I think. 


starch, using our hands and soft cloths. 
It was hot enough, but not the scalding 
work it is now. 

The working hours were not too long 
—about eight hours a day. We went to 
work at nine o’clock, except in the busy 
season, when we were on hand at eight. 
The day passed quickly with the talk and 
sometimes a bit of a song to liven things 
up. We used to sing part-songs and old- 
fashioned choruses. Some of the girls 
had beautiful voices. 

We have to be at the tables at seven 
now and an ambitious worker is usually 
in the factory half an hour ‘before the 
whistle blows, to get her table ready. As 
for talk or singing, the foreman would 
have a fit if anything like that should 
happen. In our factory all talking is 
strictly forbidden. You run the risk of 
instant dismissal if you even speak to the 
girl across the table. Even at the noon 
hour you can only whisper. I’ve seen 
girls discharged for talking and I know 


of a case where a girl lost her job for 


sneezing. The foreman said she did it 
on purpose. They are not as hard as this 
in all the factories. Much depends on 
the foreman. 

My father and mother died before I 
was twenty. We had our little home 
and my brother and my three sisters 
and I lived on there. Three of us girls 
worked in the factories and one sister 
stayed at home and kept house for us. 
Our combined wages made a pretty good 
income. We lived well, dressed well and 
were very happy. My brother married 
and went West to live. The housekeep- 
ing sister married next and then my 
youngest sister found a husband. That 
broke up the home, for the two that were 
left couldn’t afford to keep it up. We 
took a couple of rooms and did our little 
housekeeping early in the morning be- 
fore we went to work. 

At this time there came a break in the 
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monotony of my life. I married a young 
man I had known for a number of years. 
He was an iron molder and made good 
wages. We went to housekeeping and I 
thought my collar starching days were 
over forever. But my husband was taken 
ill, and before I realized that he was seri- 
ously sick I was a widow with a two- 
year-old daughter to support. 

I naturally thought of the factory, but 
a friend who kept a grocery store begged 
me to come to live with her and help her 
with the business. I was glad to do it 
on account of my little girl and I did my 
best to become a good grocery clerk. I 
cannot say that I enjoyed it, however. 
It was slow compared with the sociability 
of the factory, and besides, when you 
have learned to do one kind of work well 
you prefer to stick to your trade. I 
stayed at the store for eighteen months 
and at the end of that time I married 
again, a young telegraph operator I met 
in the store. 

You see I have really done my best to 
fulfill what the ministers and others 
often tell us is the true destiny of a 
woman—to be a wife and mother. But 
the fates have been against me. My 
second husband had incipient consump- 
tion when I married him, altho neither 
of us knew it. He died after a short ill- 
ness and six months later my little boy 
was born. Before the baby was a month 
old I was back in the factory, a starcher 
girl once more. Except for this interval 
of six years I have earned my living 
starching collars at four cents the dozen. 

I have managed to bring up my two 
children fairly well. They have gone to 
school and my daughter has had music 
and dancing lessons. She is thirteen 
now and beginning to think of learning 
atrade. I shall not allow her to become a 
starcher. My boy is ten. He is very 
fond of his books and I shall try to put 
him through the high school. I don’t 
know exactly how it is to be done, espe- 
cially if the Employers’ Association suc- 
ceeds in cutting our wages in half. 

There are many married women and 
widows in the factories in Troy. Of the 
married women, some have been deserted 
and others have gone to work because 
their husbands could not seem to make a 
living. It seems to me that in a com- 
munity where the women greatly out- 


number the men the men get discouraged 
and deteriorate. Very few of the girls 
in Troy look forward with enthusiasm 
to marriage. If they are making fairly 
good wages they hesitate before giving 
up their jobs. They have too many ob- 
ject lessons around them of women who 
have come back to the factories after a 
few years of married life, all their gayety 
and high spirits gone and two or three 
children at home to support. It is a 
mystery to me how they bring up their 
children so well. I had friends to help 
me with mine and I suppose the others 
have. It means sitting up until all hours 
sewing, mending and washing little 
clothes. After all, a working mother is 
like any other woman; she wants her 
children to wear pretty dresses and 
starched white petticoats. 

Collar starching cannot be classed with 
unskilled labor. It requires considerable 
intelligence and a knack of handling the 
starch so as to get it smoothly through 
the goods. A poor starcher can upset a 
whole laundry, for if the collars come 
out soft from the ironing machines they 
have to be washed over again. The col- 
lars come to us in bunches of a dozen 
each. We cut the string, dip the collars 
in a tub of scalding hot starch, throw 
them on the table, which is covered with 
a clean cloth, and with the tips of our 
fingers rub out all the bubbles and 
wrinkles and force the starch evenly 
through the linen. Then with a soft 
cloth we wipe off the superflous starch 
and pile the collars in dozens again. 
They are hung on long bars, which are 
thrust into drying ovens, after which 
they go to the sprinklers and ironers. 
This is mostly machine work, done by 
young girls. The finishing is hand work 
and is done by older women. 

The starchers work very quickly, of 
course. They have to, both for the sake 
of the collars and for the sake of their 
wages. It is possible to starch fifty dozen 
or more a day, depending on the style 
of collar. I have often done so. The 
straight band collar is easier than the 
wide turnover. If the work kept up at 
such a pace a starcher’s wages would 
amount to ten or twelve dollars a week, 
but, unfortunately, the busy season lasts 
only three months in the year. A good 
starcher makes as high as fifteen or six- 
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teen dollars a week during those three 
months. The rest of the year she is 
lucky if she makes seven dollars a week. 
The average, I think, is about six. The 
average wage the year round is between 
eight and nine dollars. 

In order to make good money during 
the busy season I get up at half-past five 
in the morning, prepare a hasty break- 
fast, leaving the dishes for my daughter 
to wash. By half-past six I am at work. 
In the middle of the morning I stop just 
long enough to take a cup of coffee and 
a piece of bread, which stay me until 
lunch time. Ten minutes’ pause for 
lunch and I am hard at work again. 
Sometimes I work as late as eight 
o’clock. When I get home my daughter 
has my dinner ready for me. A year or 
two ago I used to have to get it myself 
after the work was over. Then, often 
there was washing to be done, for I am 
obliged in my factory to wear a white 
gown. Dark calico doesn’t present such 
an attractive appearance, you know. 

Many women have it harder than I. 
One friend of mine has two children and 
a bedridden mother to care for after 
hours, and just before the strike her hus- 
band was brought home with a broken 
hip. 

I am describing conditions in the nine 
factories which make up the Employers’ 
Association. These factories supply 
neatly ninety per cent. of all the collars 
and cuffs sold in the United States. 
There are other factories in Troy, two 
of which make the highest grade collars 
sold. They have refused to join the Em- 
ployers’ Association. These factories 
pay better wages than the others and 
treat their employees well. Unfortu- 
nately they do not launder their own 
collars. Most of their work is done in 
a large independent laundry in the town. 
This laundry pays its starchers five cents 
a dozen for collars. Everybody likes to 
work there, for the girls are treated 
splendidly. They are allowed to talk 
and laugh as much as they please, pro- 
vided they don’t waste their time. In 
spite of the high wages and the good 
treatment of the girls that laundry makes 
money. It seems queer, doesn’t it, when 
we are told that our employer’s business 
would go to smash if we were allowed to 
speak to the girls across the table? 


I have said that a girl in our factory 
could make between eight and nine dol- 
lars a week the year round. The books 
will show that this is true, but the fact 
is you can’t find out all there is to fac- 
tory work by looking at the books. You 
can’t find out, for instance, how much of 
the employees’ wages go back to the firm 
in the shape of fines. To be docked two 
dollars a week is the commonest thing 
in the world at our factory. We expect 
it, in fact, and are thankful when it 
amounts to no more. 

When I go to work in the morning I 
am given a slip of paper marked on one 
side “‘ Received ” and on the other “ Re- 
turned.” I mark on the one side the 
number of collars I receive. When the 
collars are starched I turn them over to 
boys from sixteen to twenty and they are 
sent to the drying rods. These boys 
mark on the other side of the slip the 
number of collars returned. If a boy 
makes a miscount or if for any reason at 
all the numbers do not tally on both 
sides of the slip, the starcher is docked. 
The amount docked from her wages is 
purely arbitrary. If she is short a dozen 
of work she is charged from fifty cents 
to a dollar. If the return side contaius 
a dozen more collars than the starcher ap- 
pears to have received the starcher is 
docked ten cents and is not paid for the 
work she is credited with doing. The 
great majority of the girls are docked 
every week in this matter of the received 
and returned slip. The boys are never 
docked, it being assumed, apparently, 
that they never make mistakes. But we 
no longer even wonder why these un- 
just distinctions are made. 

If a starcher drops one collar on the 
floor she is docked five dozen collars. In 
other words for every collar dropped on 
the floor the girl must starch five dozen 
collars for nothing. The starcher is even 
held responsible after the collars leave 
her hands. If the bars on which the 
collars are dried happen to be dirty the 
starcher is fined, although the bars are 
supposed to be cleaned by other work- 
ers. Ifa collar drops from the cleaning 
bars and is found on the floor, the four 
girls whose work is nearest are fined. 
Since it is not possible accurately to lo- 
cate the careless one the four are pun- 
ished in order to fine the right one. 
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These are not all the excuses for dock- 
ing, but they are the most flagrant and 
unjust ones. It has been said on good 
authority that our firm alone has re- 
covered from its employees, in fines, 
$159,900, during the past ten years. I 
am not an expert at figures, but I 
should think that the amount was fully as 
large as that. 

The starchers are no worse off in the 
matter of fines and hard regulations than 
the stitchers and banders and other 
women operatives. In some depart- 
ments the pay is so low and the fines so 
excessive that the operatives hardly make 
a living wage. Yet, for some reason, 
the starchers alone have been organized. 
Our union has not been a very strong one 
and in the two recorded strikes in the 
last twenty years it suffered from the 
weakness and dishonesty of its leaders. 
Our position seemed pretty hopeless last 
August, just a year ago, when our pres- 
ent troubles began. 

At that time several firms in the As- 
sociation put in starching machines. We 
had no objection to machines, nor have 
we now, provided the machines do the 
work. We would welcome any device 
which made our task easier or enabled us 
to turn out more work. I want to make 
that point clear at the outset. 

The machines were brought in but the 
table starchers were not put to work on 
them at once. Young girls were brought 
in from the outside and were set to work 
in a room by themselves. These girls 
until just before the strike were not sub- 
jected to the same conditions that the 
table starchers were under. They were 
given only the easiest work; they were 
allowed helpers, so that they never had 
to leave their tables. They were not 
docked for any cause. In this way they 
were able to make very fair wages, the 
payroll, in fact, showing that they re- 
ceived about the same as the table 
starchers, who were receiving larger pay 
per dozen collars. Then the table starch- 
ers were informed that hereafter all 
starching would be done by machinery 
and that wages would be cut to two 
cents a dozen. At the same time they be- 
gan to lay off ten girls a week. 

The great majority of the girls were 
entirely ignorant of labor union methods. 
Most of us had never even read any la- 


bor literature. But every one of us real- 
ized that the time had come when we 
must organize. The first thing the un- 
ion did was to agree, instead of having 
these girls laid off, to share our work 
with them. We were anxious to retain 
the girls for more reasons than one. For 
instance, we were puzzled to understand 
why they were laid off. We knew that 
there was no shortage of work, for the 
firms were actually sending work out to 
other shops. 

We next agreed to try the machines, 
and we maintain that we did give them 
a fair trial. They were put in some time 
in August, and the strike did not come 
until the 4th of May following. We 
experimented with them long enough to 
convince all the starchers, including the 
new ones who had never starched after 
the tables, that the machines did not and 
could not starch the collars. The starch- 
ers were supposed to only have to rub the 
work over lightly after it left the ma- 
chines, but the fact is they had to do as 
much to the collars after they came out 
of the machine as they did to the hand 
starched work. The machine work re- 
sulted in stiff welts in the loose linings 
of the collars, and these welts we had to 
beat and soak out, and often restarch the 
whole collar, making the process longer 
and harder than it had ever been, with a 
cut of fifty per cent. in our wages. 

Why should the firms have put in such 
machines? We asked ourselves the 
question, and at first it seemed like 
another of the experiments they try from 
time to time, experiments which the 
workers are made to pay for. One such 
experiment was the use of a certain kind 
of starch, presumably a cheaper quality 
than had been used, for the end and 
aim of all manufacturers is, of course, to 
lower the cost of production. I shall 
never forget that starch. It was a Ger- 
man importation. We tried very hard 
to use it, knowing, of course, that we 
would be docked if the work was un- 
satisfactory. It was impossible for us 
to get it into the linen, and our work all 
came out soft. We were docked, tried 
the starch again and were again docked. 
Then we struck, but our union was too 
weak to hold out. We went back, tried 
the starch three days more with the same 
result and finally convinced the firm that 
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the starch was no good. We paid for 
that experiment with something like a 
week’s wages. 

Knowing the uselessness of combat- 
ing an experiment we kept on at the ma- 
chines for a little while after we saw 
that they could not do the work. The 
factory was all upside down. One day 
one thing would be said and the next day 
another. Three cents a dozen for hand 
work began to be talked about, and then, 
all of a sudden, the light broke upon us. 
The whole thing was clear. The ma- 
chines were merely a subterfuge to re- 
duce wages. It is not easy to reduce a 
wage scale which has obtained for twen- 
ty-nine years. Awkward explanations 
have to be made and there is always 
trouble. The longest way around is the 
shortest way home in such matters. To 
put the burden of the reduction on the 
worker is a clever trick. To bring the 
thing around in the shape of a compro- 
mise is to save a great deal of trouble. 

This sort of thing could not go on in- 
definitely and finally the end came. The 
table starchers and the machine starchers 
held a meeting and discussed the situa- 
tion. We agreed that we could not 
stand a reduction of fifty per cent. We 
felt that we should have to grant some- 
thing to save ourselves, so we agreed to 
accept a reduction of twenty-five per 
cent. by working after the machines, with 
bunchers and hangers up, but we were 
firm in our determination to stand by 
our old wages for table work. Mean- 
while small groups of girls were being 
discharged and laid off. 

We appointed a committee to call on 
the head of the firm. He refused to let 
the committee into his office. Twice 
was the committee refused an interview. 
Then we struck. The girls remained in 
the workrooms until one of the firm came 
in. He said that he had business at the 
armory and could not talk to them. The 
leader asked when he would be willing to 
discuss matters. He said: “ You must 
first go back to work, and I will consider 
about giving you a hearing at some fu- 
ture date.” 

The girls refused to go back to work 
until the matter of discharging and the 
matter of wages were discussed, and that 
night they were all discharged. 

Several attempts were made to patch 
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up the trouble. The Commissioner of 
Labor tried to intervene and the State 
Board of Mediation, I think it is called, 
did what it could. The Chamber of 
Commerce also tried. Arbitration was 
all the girls asked for, but they 
insisted that the arbitration come before 
they went back to work. President 
Shea of the Federation of Labor and 
George Waldron, a delegate of the Fed- 
eration, were chosen to confer with our 
firm. The firm referred them to the 
Manufacturers’ Association. The Asso- 
ciation refused to meet the men but 
agreed to meet a committee of the 
starchers. On May 11 the starchers met 
the Association, and two days later they 
met them again. Nothing came of either 
meeting, and a few days later all the girls 
walked out, not only from our factory, 
but from the nine in the Association. 
The machines had not been installed in 
all the factories, nor had the wages been 
reduced in all the factories, although we 
knew that they would be, since the As- 
sociation exists to kill competition be- 
tween the factories. The immediate 
cause of the sympathetic strike was the 
action of the other factories in taking 
the laundry work of the factory where 
the strike occurred. We have been 
much blamed for this sympathetic strike. 
As for me, I cannot see the difference be- 
tween our sympathetic strike and the 
sympathetic action of the factories in the 
Association. 

We have been out ever since. At 
first there were small riots. We pick- 
eted the factories and tried by all peace- 
able means to prevent the non-union 
girls hired to take our places from en- 
tering. Some of them turned back 
ashamed, but others persisted in going 
in. These girls had their hair pulled and 
their faces slapped. I am not conceal- 
ing that. The non-union girls were cer- 
tainly terrorized.. A few of them were 
handled pretty roughly. We have been 
denounced for this. Well, there may be 
better methods of preventing thoughtless 
and heartless girls from injuring their 
class, and thereby injuring themselves. 
There may be, I say, better methods. I 
wish I knew what they were. Many of 
these girls were not in the permanent 
working class. They became strike 
breakers from ignorance and want of re- 
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flection, most of them. Others probably 
belonged to the class that out of pure 
snobbery opposes organization. They 
will not join a union because they do not 
wish to officially ally themselves with the 
working classes. There are plenty of 
women like that. As I said, I wish I 
knew some way of teaching them their 
lesson without slapping their faces. 

We have allied ourselves with the na- 
tional body of the Laundry Workers’ 
Union and receive strike benefits from 
them. Some of the girls, whose sisters 
are working, voluntarily do without the 
benefit money ; so there is enough to sup- 
port the others. Some have left Troy 
and have found work in other towns. 
The rest of us are still doing picket duty 
and are holding the union together in all 
ways we know of. We have every con- 
fidence in our leaders. 

The sympathy we have met with in the 
town has been very encouraging. One 
merchant gave us $500 cash and another 
gives us $25 a week. Of course most of 
the merchants are afraid to offend the 
manufacturers, whose patronage is 
worth more than that of the workers. 
The churches generally are thoroughly 
down on the strikers and our own minis- 
ters tell us that we ought to submit our- 
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selves to the terms our kind employers 
are good enough to offer us. The head 
of my firm is one of the most generous 
contributors to the Y. M. C. A. and has 
helped build and renovate two churches. 
He is called an active Christian and is 
very much looked up to by the best peo- 
ple in Troy. Others in the Employers’ 
Association are splendid churchmen. 
The Sunday schools and the church so- 
cieties have a great hold on many of the 
stitchers and banders. For this reason 
large numbers of them hold out against a 
sympathetic strike of the operatives. 
They tell us privately that they hope we 
will win and if we do they will probably 
form unions of their own. That is al- 
ways the way and we do not complain. 

Meanwhile there is one comforting 
feature: the Employers’ Association, in 
order to save money, is spending it. 
They have to send all their laundry work 
out of town to get it done. Some of it 
goes as far away as Chicago. Their ex- 
press bills must be something awful. 

There is one more little bit of comfort. 
You ought to see how fat and rosy the 
girls are getting in the open air. Girls 
who didn’t look like anything are as pret- 
ty as pinks since they began to do picket 
duty. 

Troy, N, Y. 
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Going Berrying 





BY E. P. POWELL 


AuTHor or ** Tue Country Home,” ‘*Otp Farm Days,” Etc, 


AM seventy-three years of age, but I 

| am going berrying whenever I 

please. The boys have no right to 
all the genuine fun in the world. Thére 
is a deal too much treading on our 
heels. They may do it in the shop and 
the office; but the woods are still ours. 
We are “old,” but not so old as the 
hills. The boys may claim the gardens 
also if they like, where the big berries 
grow under big mnames—sixteen to 
the quart. I like better the free and un- 
claimed glensides and the knolls on the 
hillsides, where strawberries creep at 
five hundred to the quart. Down on my 
knees, and my head full of boy joy and 
forgetfulness of sociological problems! 
It is delicious! And sometimes I run my 
arms through a fence, and grab a few 
nodding stalks in my neighbor’s meadow. 
What did they nod for? A _ cuckoo 
gives the alarm, and my conscience gets 
sorely muddled with proverbial ethics. 
It surely is safer for me to face away 
from that fence. 

I go home with a basket full of Fra- 
garia chiloensis crossed with Virginiana, 
and try to imagine that they are sweeter 
than the Sharpless and the Senator Dun- 
lap and the sample of my garden. Nort# 
sense! they are not! It is the romance, 
the delicious abandon of moulting old 
age that gives the charm and even the 
fragrance. My appetite is just as good 
as at seven, and there is no use trying to 
fool myself—those berries are beautiful 
on their stems; and they do smell finely ; 
but they are not superior in any single 





way to our best garden sorts. City peo- 
ple, who are compelled to eat Wilsons 
and Crescents and Warfields—pickles in 
the strawberry line—may prefer these 
little, wild, mild, sweet berries; I do not. 
But the ramble, the freedom, the baby 
thoughts, the downright jolly time—these 
I hold to be better than anything that I 
can find where markets are to be con- 
sidered. 

Raspberrying is still more my delight, 
because we can find so many varieties. 
This berry is all upset. It is struggling 
for civilization; and some bushes have 
even lost their thorns. In color there 
are not only black ones and red ones, 
but white ones and yellow and pink. 
The black sorts are of all sizes and all 
shades of color. I find some of those 
in the clearings, crawling over stumps, 
that are superior in flavor to the best in 
the gardens. I have seen a bush climb- 
ing over a pile of stones; and a mass of 
clusters, glossy, and certainly equal in 
all ways to the Souhegan and the Kan- 
sas. Do you know that the birds are 
great horticulturists? Between them 
and the bees are solved some of the great 
problems of cross-breeding. The bees 
do the crossing and the birds carry the 
berries all about the fields. These spring 
up and the new crosses constantly in- 
crease. Man is left to do the selecting. 
The fact is, an alliance has grown up be- 
tween us and the bees and birds, upon 
which civilization is almost entirely de- 
pendent. 

Recently the black raspberries and the 
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red ones have taken to crossing, produc- 
ing huge purple fruit. These crosses 
follow the black, rooting at the tip, but 
they are like the red in form and general 
flavor. They almost invariably, in their 
seedlings, revert to the black. Such 
crosses are not uncommon around the 
edges of the woods. A yellow black 
raspberry is also found—generally a very 
seedy affair, but sometimes luscious and 
high flavored. These have a bad habit of 
losing their color after having been picked 
for an hour or two. Such sports always 
occur where a variety or species gets up- 
set, or broken, in its conservative routine. 
A red sort will give us a white seedling, 
or a yellow, or possibly a single branch 
will sport its color. The Golden Queen 
is said to be a New Jersey sport of the 
Cuthbert. The flavor sports also, and 
the texture. This crossing and sporting 
we take up scientifically; but Nature 
does it rather contrary to her will. She 
cares very little for fancy and huge 
things; she wants fecundity. When we 
argue her down with our “ improve- 
ment ” and “ progress,” she yields grace- 
fully, and tries experiments in the forest 
edges and the wild glens. Go any- 
where, with an eye to the new things, 
and you will find raspberries are amaz- 
ingly unsettled. They look unhappy in 
each other’s company. There are the 
aristocrats and the democrats; the old 
fashioned, conservative small ones, 
covered with thorns, and let alone by 
both man and birds, and the big 
progressives that quickly take our 
fancy. With radicals thorns are unpop- 
ular. Man has come about to take the 
place of thorns—the proud protector of 
the best. Selfish competition of all sorts 
is to be displaced by love—thorns in the 
berryfields and bayonets where the peo- 
ple meet must go. 

The red raspberry has another tale to 
tell. It was not made red because Mrs. 
Brown likes that color for her jelly or 
in her rows of cans (by the way, every 
woman thinks more of the beauty of her 
canned berries than of their quality). 
They were and they are red, because in 
that way they easiest catch the eye of 
bird gardeners, and so the seeds are dis- 
tributed all about the wilderness. Black 
is another color that, by contrast, catches 
the eyes of the bird and secures plenty of 


distribution. The most curious garden 
imaginable is that which comes up where 
you cut away an evergreen tree. For 
years the birds have dined in its branches 
and dropped seeds. Visiting my Michi- 
gan garden, which I had left as a fine il- 
lustration of art and culture, I found it 
to be a marvelous thicket—and half the 
trees were what I never planted. They 
had come from seeds dropped by birds. 

But all this while that I am talking to 
you I am filling my basket with some of 
the most beautiful and fragrant red rasp- 
berries that you ever saw. Just now 
there is a sub-conscious statement, some- 
where about my physical nature, that the 
dinner hour has come. By the way, a 
wise man knows far more than he thinks 
he knows. He knows a great deal with- 
out thinking. Imagine yourself on a 
very high hill—or range of hills—half a 
mile from a house, and with an appetite 
like a north wind. A corn field is near 
by, with roasting ears. Logical sequences 
are, a fire of brush wood, a forked 
stick, and a half dozen roasted ears. If 
the owner of the corn happens along he 
will make no objections, provided you put 
out the fire carefully when you are 
through with your dinner. The proverb 
says “It takes a fool to kindle a fire.” 
This is only partly true; a fool can kindle 
a fire, but generally he cannot put it out. 
It takes a bonfire sense to kindle a bon- 
fire, and a stove sense to kindle a stove 
fire. The woodman’s sense is not at all 
common sense; but is unique, and is an 
absolute essential to campers out. It 
puts out a fire so thoroughly that no 
possible harm can come from kindling it. 

You do not know the wild gooseberry 
by the fuzzy things that you sometimes 
find absolutely hidden among thorns. 
You should go on a gooseberry hunt 
some day and see what you can find. 
Follow the fences for the most part—the 
old-fashioned zig-zag rail fences, or the 
stone fences, where the scythe does not 
easily get hold of the fringe of bushes. 
I have one fine scarlet berry that I found 
under such a fence nearly hidden by a 
huge elder bush; it is the only rich red 
gooseberry in cultivation. You may 
hunt all day, and get not one sort fit for 
cultivation; then again you will find a 
good many that are worth the testing. 
But you always have the consolation that 
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there is no jelly possible to be made bet- 
ter than that from the prickliest and 
meanest wild gooseberries. They are 
good for nothing else that I have ever 
heard of. The wild gooseberry, as you 
generally find it, with bushes literally 
covered with brier, and the berries them- 
selves too prickly for the mouth, is the 
finest instance that I know of self-pro- 
tection. Birds manage sometimes to 
pick holes in them, to extract the juice 
and seeds; but generally they hang until 
they drop with overripeness. I think it 
was working among such fruits that 
taught the oriole his bad habit of pick- 
ing into our grapes and plums and cher- 
ries, to suck a bit without eating any 
whole fruits. In this way he has be- 
come the pest of vineyard and garden. 

I do not know why it was, but it is a 
fortunate fact that the English people 
fell in love with the gooseberry ; and this 
has led to a deal of improvement. Their 
Crown Bobs and Lancashire Lads are 
among the finest samples of plant breed- 
ing that we have. I am growing sorts 
that are three inches around. They are 
not so good for jelly as the wild ones; 
but for gooseberry jam and gooseberry 
tarts there can be nothing finer. To 
most people going gooseberrying is not 
as interesting as going strawberrying, 
but I have one boy friend who is a nat- 
ural evolutionist. To find a bush worth 
transplanting pleases him more than a 
basket full of fruit. He either digs it 
outright and starts for home or marks 
it for future exploiting. He is a germ- 
inal Burbank. I think there are lots of 
these youngsters to be looked for as the 
influence of our experiment stations 
spreads. 

Blackberrying is an art by ttself. The 
essential incidentals are a good dog, a 
light basket and lots of lunch. You are 
to be gone all day, over the hills and 
through the gulches. You must wear an 
old discarded suit—too poor to give away 
to a respectable tramp. Your dog 
knows what you propose as soon as you 
pick up your basket and put on your 
rig. One inquiring sniff, and he leaps 
on you with a spatter of barks. A good 
lunch is something that can be easily 
carried and easily handled; cookies, 
bread and butter, only not too much, for 
you will fill up with berries. You will 
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find an -hour before night when even 
dry bread without butter will be deli- 
cious. Cookies are ideal, as they can be 
carried in the pocket, and munched as 
you stroll—now a handful of berries and 
now a mouthful of cookies. Ginger 
snaps will not do, nor anything that con- 
tains abnormal irritants. The black- 
berry flavor is such a clean, pure flavor 
that it will not go with anything in the 
way of spice. 

Berry lots are not as easy to find as 
they once were, yet somewhere within 
two or three miles of almost any home 
in the hilly sections there is a native 
glen—one untouched spot. This will 
almost surely have a brook running 
through the depth of it, and there will 
be many exceedingly interesting features 
beside’ the berries—piled rocks, tumbled 
trees, and great beds of ferns with scar- 
let lobelias. I have been this year 
through a glen whose sides were forever 
devoted to such things as blackberries, 
because too steep for horse and plow. 
We,—that is, my dog and I—sometimes 
crawled, and sometimes pulled our way 
where the bushes held great masses of 
luscious fruit. Rover had taught him- 
self to relieve hunger by eating the ber- 
ries. This he did skilfully by drawing 
up his lips and picking them with his 
teeth. In one of these tramps, even in 
the wildest places, you will find some 
attempts on the part of bush and berry 
to improve—but not as marked advance 
as with the raspberry. This impulse is 
getting to be universal. Man is hypno- 
tizing the whole world. Everything is 
giving up its efforts merely to propagate 
by multiplicity and is learning to retain 
its hold on the soil by worth. Let the 
pessimists go out and study this tendency. 
Mr. Burbank’s work is only a high stage 
of this effort of mind and will to control 
Nature and to bias natural laws. 

Mem.—Got back at eight o’clock ; had 
a big bowl of fresh milk containing half 
a pint of fully ripe and sweet blackber- 
ries and homemade bread. The bowl 
was replenished when necessary. This 
brought me into harmonious and al- 
most spiritual relations between my 
stomach and my head. Ate it under the 
pine tree grove—then laid down in a 
hammock, fell asleep, and did not wake 
up till twelve o’clock. Went into the 
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house and to bed with a perfectly satis- 
fied feeling. Shali go blackberrying as 
often as I please. Found that I had es- 
caped six useless callers and a book 
agent—missed one friend. I have com- 
punctions only about the book agent. 
Poor fellow! think of being detested ‘by 
everybody. Next day had a great deep 
blackberry pie for dinner; and the dog 
came and laid his head on my knee, and 
looked as if to say, Won’t you go again? 
What’s the use of “ business”? Let’s go 
and have a good time! Animal instinct 
does not differ very much from human 
instinct ; we all like to get away from the 
tape strings of civilization and lose our 
conventionalism in the woods. Is there 
really no way whereby the tens of thou- 
sands of city children can go berrying? 
How awfully far is the tenement wilder- 
ness removed from the wild glen and its 
delicious fruits—the crowd from the in- 
dividualism of spending a day out of 
hearing of a single human being. 

Perhaps these elements of the mass do 
not need, as yet, anything so serious as 
being dropped down alone in the woods; 
but we do. I am sure that I am revital- 
ized and my mind clarified in no way 
better than by a days’ companionship 
with Nature. At no other time do high- 
er thoughts drop into the soul. I am in 
danger of losing God where they are all 
the time talking about him; but the per- 
sonality that is in Nature, the infinite 
mind-power, nudges my elbows when I 
sit down with my dog on the hidden hil- 
locks or dabble in the brook where fishes 
nibble at my fingers and crumbs. Ah, 
Life! Life! Beautiful Life! There is no 
escaping it, if one can but get the din 
out of his ears. Blessed be he that finds 
God. There is a power—a very simple 
human power—that is able to see him in 
bushes that do not burn and hear him in 
the ripple of the brook or the silence that 
surrounds the berry picker. 

Yet there is a social side to berrying. 
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You should do your strawberrying 
alone; your raspberrying with a troop; 
your gooseberrying with one of like 
mind ; your blackberrying with your dog. 
Nothing is more aggravating, when you 
find a strawberry knoll, than to have a 
half dozen tumbling over it, pell mell, to 
pull the stalks of berries. It is indeli- 
cate, spoils half the berries, and there is 
born a rivalry. At least at my age I 
like best to go deliberately, to study the 
beauty of the unplucked berries, to creep 
quietly about and hunt out the hidden 
ones, to carefully spare the unripe. Then 
what can be finer than to sit down, oc- 
casionally, on one of these knolls, to med- 
itate on the charms of the far-spreading 
valley. Lie down, if you please, for a 
half hour’s nap, on a mossy log—or on 
the hummock covered with delicious 
mints, while forget-me-nots grow at your 
feet. The bees are companions enough, 
with occasionally a song sparrow who 
leaps out of the bushes and trills glo- 
riously. You have time to find his nest 
and count the eggs. Way off in the 
southeast you hear the roar of the iron 
furnaces. Who cares? Mother Nature 
has us on her lap to-day. 

It is different with raspberrying. The 
fun comes in finding new crosses and 
studying everything by comparison. 
There is such a fine chance for competi- 
tive examinations. Besides, there are 
berries enough for all. My companions 
are nominally younger; but as they do 
not find it out it makes no difference. 
I never go on a gooseberry hunt except 
with Johnny, who has a genius for this 
sort of thing. He is better than a 
crowd. Yet in either case there is the 
afterstudy, the keen discussion of sorts 
and values and the later excursion to 
collect our plants. All this is for the 
good of the world. There will be years 
of garden testing to follow; and once in 
a while there will be a great acquisition. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 







































The Recent Work of Professor Loeb 


BY JOHN BRUCE MacCALLUM 






[The remarkable discoveries of Professor Loeb in the debatable land between the 
physical and biological sciences have given rise to such exaggerated and sensational re- 
ports in newspapers and magazines, that it is with unusual pleasure that we give our 
readers an authoritative account of the problems he is now investigating from one of 
his colleagues in the University of California. Professor Jacques Loeb was born in 
Germany April 7, 1859, and studied physiology at Berlin, Munich, Strassburg, Wiirzburg 
and Naples. In 1892 he was called to the University of Chicago, where he spent ten 
years. His work on the physical and chemical explanation of some of the phenomena 
of life has been characterized as much by thorough and patient experimentation as by 
the originality and daring of his hypotheses.—EDpI1Tor. ] 


HE experiments with which Pro- 
fessor Loeb has been engaged 
since the laboratory of physiology 

at Berkeley was opened have touched 
upon three main problems. These are 
the production of hybrids from two 
species not nearly related in the animal 
scale, the control of heliotropic reactions 
by chemical means, and the problem of 
artificial parthenogenesis, or the chemical 
fertilization of eggs in the absence of the 
male element. 
I.— HYBRIDIZATION. 

With regard to the first problem it has 
been well known that hybrids can only 
be formed from animals which are nearly 
related, and that in nature hybrid forma- 
tion is very uncommon. Its rarity is em- 
phasized when one thinks of the vast 
numbers of sexual products of various 
animals which become mature and set 
free in the sea water simultaneously. It 
must be an extremely rare event for the 
spermatozoon of one animal to fertilize 
the egg of another species under the 
natural conditions of life, since hybrids 
are never found in the ocean, except pos- 
sibly those formed by very closely re- 
lated varieties of animals. The problem 
therefore which presented itself to Pro- 
fessor Loeb was to determine, if pos- 
sible, the conditions which prevent this 
fertilization, and to so modify either the 
egg, the spermatozoon or the surround- 
ing medium that the crossing could take 
place between forms not nearly related. 
There exist obviously three variables— 
namely, the conditions of the egg, of the 
spermatozoon and of the sea water in’ 
which the animals live. It was hoped 
that by changing one or more of these 
variables conditions might be produced 





in which the crossing could take place. 
It was finally found that by varying the 
constitution of the sea water the egg of 
the sea urchin (Strongylocentrotus) 
could be fertilized by the spermatozoa of 
the starfish (Asterias), two animals 
which are not at all related. 

The eggs of the sea urchin were 
chosen for the experiment because their 
development can be accurately controlled. 
Many other eggs develop partheno- 
genetically—+. e., develop on_ slight 
chemical or mechanical stimulation with- 
out the aid of the spermatozoon. The 
eggs of the sea urchin, on the contrary, 
develop parthenogenetically only under 
certain conditions which are well known 
and can be definitely controlled. In ad- 
dition to this the eggs of the sea urchin 
form a definite membrane about them as 
soon as a spermatozoon has entered. 
This is called the fertilization membrane 
and is not formed when the eggs develop 
parthenogenetically. 

It was first shown by Dr. Loeb that 
normal sea water is neither acid nor 
alkaline in reaction, and that in this neu- 
tral medium the eggs of the sea urchin 
can be fertilized by the sperm of the sea 
urchin, but not by the sperm of the star- 
fish. The same is true for artificial solu- 
tions which resemble sea water in con- 
taining sodium chloride and calcium 
chloride and in possessing a neutral re- 
action. If, however, the neutral sea 
water or solution be made slightly alka- 
line the hybridization between the sea 
urchin and the starfish readily takes 
place. It was found that the addition 
of a very small percentage of sodium 
hydroxide to the neutral solution caused 
50 to 80 per cent. of the sea urchin eggs 
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to be fertilized by the spermatozoa of 
the starfish, so that they form the typical 
membrane of fertilization and begin to 
segment. It was further noted that in 
the alkaline medium in which sea urchin 
eggs may be fertilized by the sperm of 
the starfish the eggs of the sea urchin 
cannot be fertilized by the sperm of the 
sea urchin. 

Two series of control experiments 
were carried on in this connection; in the 
first place to prove that the eggs were 
not contaminated by sperm of the same 
species, and in the second place to prove 
that the development did not take place 
as the result of artificial parthenogenesis. 
That there was no contamination by 
sperm of the same species was shown by 
the fact that eggs taken from the same 
sea urchin and left in sea water without 
the addition of starfish sperm did not 
develop at all. Artificial partheno- 
genesis was excluded by placing eggs in 
the alkaline solution in which hybridiza- 
tion occurred and adding no starfish 
sperm. Under these conditions no eggs 
segmented. It was also proven that the 
development was not the result of arti- 
ficial parthenogenesis induced by shak- 
ing or other mechanical disturbance. 
Also the fertilization was not caused by 
some substance introduced with the 
sperm, for sperm which has been killed 
by raising the temperature did not pro- 
duce the fertilization. 

It is difficult to explain why sea urchin 
eggs may be fertilized by starfish sperm 
in alkaline sea water and not in normal 
sea water. It was shown by Dr. Loeb 
that it is not due to an increase in motility 
of the sperm in the alkaline medium. 
The sperm becomes still more actively 
motile when sodium bicarbonate is 
added, but,no fertilization takes place in 
this mixture. It seems that the alkaline 
reaction is necessary only during the 
time that the sperm is entering the egg. 
The eggs may then be removed to normal 
sea water and will develop as well as in 
the alkaline mixture. 

It is possible that these experiments 
may throw some light on the very ob- 
scure fields of immunity and infection. 
Why one animal, for example, is sus- 
ceptible to the attacks of certain bacteria 
while another kind of animal is not can- 
not be readily explained. There may be 


some analogy with the fact that the eggs 
of one species may be fertilized by a cer- 
tain kind of spermatozoa while the eggs 
of another species may not. And if the 
immunity of the sea urchin eggs, for 
example, toward the infection by the 
sperm of the starfish depends on the 
absence of an alkaline reaction in the sur- 
rounding medium, it seems possible that 
the immunity possessed by the cells of 
certain animals toward certain bacteria 
may have a similar basis. No conclu- 
sion in this regard, however, can be 
made until more experimental evidence 
is gathered. 

Since the addition of a small dmount 
of sodium hydroxide to the surrounding 
medium not only destroys the immunity 
which sea urchins normally possess to- 
ward the sperm of the starfish, but also 
produces in the eggs an immunity to- 
ward the sperm of the sea urchin, it 
seems not impossible that an immunity 
against certain bacteria might be estab- 
lished in an animal by changing in some 
way the chemical nature of the medium 
which surrounds the cells of the body. 

These relations to the problems of im- 
munity are mentioned by Dr. Loeb not 
as facts or theories, but merely as sug- 
gestion of possible paths along which 
future investigation might travel. 

2.—ARTIFICIAL PARTHENOGENESIS. 

_ Problems somewhat related to those 
just described are the problems of par- 
thenogenesis. By this word is meant the 
segmentation of an egg produced by 
means other than union with the sperm. 
Segmentation which is produced by 
chemical, physical or mechanical dis- 
turbance in the absence of the male ele- 
ment is said to be due to artificial 
parthenogenesis. Several years ago Dr. 
Loeb began the study of this subject. 
Previous to this time practically nothing 
was known with regard to it. It had 
been known for some time that the eggs 
of certain of the lower forms of animal 
life began to segment when they were 
left in sea water for a day or more. It 
was also known that the eggs of certain 
species of animals were capable of seg- 
menting and did segrnent naturally with- 
-out having been fertilized. In other 
words, the eggs of these species are natu- 
rally parthenogenetic. Of the great ma- 
jority of animals, however, this is not 
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true, and under the natural conditions of 
life their eggs do not segment or develop 
unless they are fertilized by the male ele- 
ment. The main problems of partheno- 
genesis were to determine on the one 
hand the conditions which caused one 
kind of egg to be naturally parthenoge- 
netic, and, on the other hand, the condi- 
tions which prevented other kinds of 
eggs from developing without being fer- 
tilized. And it was necessary to deter- 
mine if possible what change might be 
made in surrounding conditions which 
would cause eggs not naturally partheno- 
genetic to develop in this way. It was 
hoped in this way finally to discover 
what part the spermatozoon actually took 
in the fertilization. And in the begin- 
ning it could be assumed from the fact 
that some eggs do develop without being 
fertilized that the spermatozoon probably 
has two functions—namely, to hasten the 
process of segmentation in the egg, a 
function in which it can be replaced by 
other conditions, and to carry hereditary 
tendencies. These, then, were some of 
the problems that confronted Professor 
Loeb in undertaking the study of arti- 
ficial parthenogenesis, and his experi- 
ments have transformed this subject, 
about which little was known, into a defi- 
nite and well controlled branch of ex- 
perimental biology. 

It was shown, in the first place, by 
Loeb that an increase in the concentra- 
tion of the sea water caused marked 
changes in the segmentation activity of 
various fertilized eggs, and following 
this Morgan found that the addition of 
1.5 per cent. sodium chloride or 3.5 per 
cent. magnesium chloride to the sea 
water caused unfertilized eggs to seg- 
ment until they reached the 64-cell 
stage. In a long series of experiments 
Dr. Loeb showed that the eggs of Ar- 
bacia (one of the sea urchins) could be 
made to segment by immersing them for 
a little less than two hours in various 
solutions and then transferring them to 
normal sea water. These solutions were 
made by adding either magnesium chlo- 
ride, potassium chloride, sodium chloride 
or calcium chloride to sea water in such 
a proportion that the concentration of the 
sea water was thereby considerably in- 
creased. In other words, the addition of 
these salts increased the osmotic pressure 





of the sea water. The best solution was 
that containing magnesium chloride, and 
in this the eggs began to show indica- 
tions of segmentation fifteen minutes af- 
ter they were removed from the solution 
and placed in normal sea water. It was 
characteristic of this segmentation that 
no membrane was formed around the 
eggs such as is always formed when the 
egg is fertilized by the spermatozoon. 
The eggs developing in this way par- 
thenogenetically as the result of an in- 
crease in the osmotic pressure of the sea 
water could always be readily dis- 
tinguished by their lack of membrane 
from those which were allowed to be fer- 
tilized. In all of these experiments the 
most rigid precautions were taken to 
guard against the presence of sperma- 
tozoa in the sea water. The sea water 
was sterilized, and the females from 
which the eggs were taken were washed 
for a considerable time in a stream of 
distilled water, which kills the sperma- 
tozoa that might possibly adhere to the 
body. No males were touched during 
the experiments, and the experimenter’s 
hands and instruments were always 
sterilized. Furthermore, numerous con- 
trol experiments were constantly carried 
on. 
It was therefore definitely proven that 
in the entire absence of the male element 
the eggs of Arbacia could be caused to 
divide by the addition of salts in such 
concentration that the osmotic pressure 
of the sea water was increased. This in- 
crease in osmotic pressure tends to cause 
a loss of water by the eggs. In some 
solutions this segmentation goes on until 
freely swimming larve are formed. 
These differ from the larve of fertilized 
eggs in some respects. They are found 
always swimming at the bot of the 
vessel, while the larve develiped from 
fertilized eggs swim at the surface of the 
water. In addition to this the partheno- 
genetic larve present a ragged appear- 
ance, which is due to the absence of cell 
membranes. 

Further experiments were carried out 
on Chaetopterus, a marine worm. It was 
found that the unfertilized eggs of this 
creature could be caused to develop into 
swimming ciliated larve by simply in- 
creasing the osmotic pressure of the sea 
water, as was the case with the eggs of 
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Arbacia. Every precaution was taken 
here also to make it impossible for sper- 
matozoa to be present, and control tests 
were made with the eggs of the same 
female placed in normal sea water. In 
these control tests no larve developed. 

These experiments have been repeated 
and confirmed by a number of investi- 
gators, and the pupils of Professor Loeb 
have produced artificial parthenogenesis 
in a variety of lower animals. 

In all his earlier experiments onartificial 
parthenogenesis Dr. Loeb had _ noticed 
that the parthenogenetic development of 
unfertilized eggs differed in several par- 
ticulars from the development of eggs 
which had been fertilized. Some of 
those differences have already been men- 
tioned. The fertilized eggs become sur- 
rounded by a definite membrane, while 
the unfertilized ones do not. The rate of 
development is considerably faster in the 
fertilized egg, and the number of eggs 
which develop is much greater when they 
are fertilized than when they are caused 
to develop parthenogenetically. Prac- 
tically a hundred per cent. of fertilized 
eggs develop, while the percentage of 
unfertilized eggs which could be caused 
to develop by increasing the concentra- 
tion of the sea water was less than 20 per 
cent., often only 1 to 2 per cent. In addi- 
tion to these differences it was charac- 
teristic for the larve derived from un- 
fertilized eggs to swim at the bottom of 
the vessel, while those from fertilized 
eggs remained at the surface of the 
water. 

During the present year Dr. Loeb has 
discovered a method by which these dif- 
ferences are almost entirely done away 
with and the development of unfertilized 
eggs brought about in a way quite simi- 
lar to i of eggs which have been fer- 
tilized. Thinking that the increase in the 
concentration of the sea water imitated 
only one part of the changed conditions 
normally brought about in the egg by 
the entrance of the spermatozoon, Dr. 
Loeb experimented with a number of or- 
ganic substances in an attempt to imitate 
other conditions which might possibly 
exist. He found finally that if unfer- 
tilized eggs were first treated with the 
concentrated sea water and then allowed 
to remain a very short time in a solution 
of ethyl-acetate nearly a hundred per 
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cent. developed. And these developed 
just as the eggs which have been fer- 
tilized develop; they formed a mem- 
brane ; they developed with the same rap- 
idity as the fertilized eggs, and the larve 
swam at the surface of the water instead 
of at the bottom. In other words, the 
process of fertilization was accurately 
imitated by physical and _ chemical 
changes in the conditions of the eggs. It 
was found later that ethyl-acetate could 
be replaced by acetic acid, formic acid, or 
almost any of the acids of the fatty acid 
series. The ethyl-acetate probably owes 
its action to the free acetic acid which it 
contains in solutions which are not per- 
fectly fresh. 

This brief outline of the work on par- 
thenogenesis will serve to show how Dr. 
Loeb’s experiments have _ gradually 
cleared up this difficult field of investiga- 
tion, so that now the segmentation of the 
egg may be almost perfectly controlled 
by physical and chemical means. Many 
problems remain to be solved, and with 
these perfect methods we may look for 
results of great interest in the near fu- 
ture. 

3.—ANIMAL HELIOTROPISM. 

It has been known for a long time that 
plants which are grown in a room bend 
toward the light. This tendency to react 
to light has long been known as helio- 
tropism, and those plants or parts of 
plants which bend toward the light were 
called positively heliotropic, while those 
which bend away from the light were - 
termed negatively heliotropic. The de- 
tails of these phenomena have been thor- 
oughly worked out by botanists, and 
many theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain the mechanism of the bending. It 
was found also that the light of short 
wave length—1. ¢., in the blue end of the 
spectrum—exerted a much more power- 
ful influence on the heliotropic move- 
ments of plants than the red rays. 

Professor Loeb was the first to point 
out that the same reactions toward light 
which are characteristic of plants are 
possessed also by animals. He called at- 
tention to the analogy which exists be- 
tween the flight of a moth toward a flame 
and the bending of a plant to the light. 
If the plant were capable of independent 
locomotion it would be forced to move 
progressively to the light, just as the 
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moth is compelled to move in that direc- 
tion. By experiments extending over a 
number of years Dr. Loeb proved ab- 
solutely that many animals are subject 
to the influence of light. In some cases 
this is so marked that their whole. lives 
seem to be controlled by changes in light. 

Eudendrium is a marine hydroid 
which consists of a stem with lateral 
polyps. If these animals be placed in an 
aquarium which is illuminated from one 
side only the polyps gradually bend to- 
ward the light. The light falls at first 
on one side of the polyp, which bends 
until the rays fall upon it symmetrically. 
As soon as symmetrical surfaces of the 
polyp are stimulated equally by the light 
the bending ceases, and the polyp merely 
continues to grow toward the light. This 
is true in general for heliotropic move- 
ments. In plants as well as in animals 
the light falling on one side of the organ- 
ism causes a concentration or contraction 
of the protoplasm in that region, so that 
the organism is mechanically turned un- 
til the light falls equally on the two sides. 
It seems that in the surface tissues of 
these animals there must be a substance 
which is sensitive toward light, and is 
perhaps changed chemically by changes 
in light intensity. Such a change causes 
the protoplasm on the side upon which 
the light falls to contract or become in 
some way more concentrated, so that a 
bending must take place in that direction. 

Dr. Loeb found that the more refrac- 


tive rays of the blue end of the spectrum 
are much more powerful than those of 
the red end in producing heliotropic 


curvatures in animals. This is true also 


of plants. 

Eudendrium is a sessile animal, re- 
maining fixed in one place like a plant: 
The same heliotropic reactions, however, 
occur in freely swimming animals, such 
as Gammarus, which is a fresh water 
crustacean. These are ordinarily nega- 
tively heliotropic, gathering always at 
the side of the vessel away from the 
source of light. Working with these 
animals Professor Loeb has recently 
made a very important and interesting 
advance in the knowledge of heliotrop- 
ism. As suggested above, the change 
which light brings about in the surface 
of the animal is probably a chemical one. 
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It seemed to Dr. Loeb therefore that the 
heliotropic movements should be subject 
to control by chemicals, and an attempt 
was made to accomplish this by changing 
the composition of the water in which 
the animals lived. It was found that if 
a small amount of a dilute acid be added 
to the water containing Gammarus, these 
animals, which in pure water collect at 
the dark side of the vessel, almost im- 
mediately move toward the window side. 
In other words, the addition of an acid 
such as hydrochloric, acetic, or oxalic 
acid makes the negatively heliotropic 
animals positively heliotropic. The same 
result is obtained with carbon dioxide 
and with certain substances such as alco- 
hol and paraldehyde. This seems to 
show that the heliotropic movements de- 
pend on a chemical change brought about 
by the light. The older view that an ani- 
mal swims or flies toward the light be- 
cause the light has a fascination for it, or 
because it likes the light, cannot be held. 
Such reactions lead as often to the de- 
struction of the animal as to its well be- 
ing, and we must conclude that move- 
ments brought about by light are invol- 
untary and probably chemical in origin. 

These are the main problems which 
have occupied the attention of Dr. Loeb 
during the past few years. Important 
discoveries in other fields were made 
previous to this, but cannot be included 
in so brief a review. These subjects in- 
cluded heteromorphosis, or the replace- 
ment of one organ by another. For ex- 
ample, the stem of Tubularia, which or- 
dinarily grows polyps at one pole and 
roots at the other, was made to grow 
polyps in place of roots by reversing the 
stem in the sand. Other experiments 
were concerned with the action of vari- 
ous salts on the animal body, but these 
results cannot be stated in a few words. 
Dr. Loeb’s work on the physiology of 
the brain is easily available, as it is pub- 
lished in book form and in large part 
could be read understandingly by those 
without scientific training. 

Experiments which are being con- 
stantly continued by Dr. Loeb promise 
to add still further to our scientific riches, 
and it is hoped that within a few years 
many more obscure places in the study 
of life phenomena will be cleared up. 

BERKELEY, CALIF, 








Political and Other Life in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE Parliamentary session draws 
toward its close. In the ordinary 
course of things a session must 

come to an end in the early part of Au- 
gust and the probabilities of a dissolution 
and an appeal to the country this year 
seem less apparent than they were some 
few weeks ago. The Government have 
a great many measures in hand, but do 
not appear by any means disposed to hold 
them in hand with anything like a firm 
grasp and have to all outer evidence only 
taken them up in order to make a show 
of at least trying to do something. The 
great question still is whether Mr. Bal- 
four is to subdue Mr. Chamberlain or 
whether Mr. Chamberlain is to conquer 
Mr. Balfour, and the prospect at present 
seems to be in favor of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s victory. “ Joseph,” as he is famil- 


iarly called, has the great advantage of 


knowing what he wants to do. His 
present object is to put himself at the 
head of affairs on the Conservative side, 
and we all know that where a purpose of 
that kind impels him he is not an easy 
man to turn out of his course. Mr. Bal- 
four on the other hand has little or no 
personal ambition to gratify. His soul 
is not and never has been in political life 
and I do not think he feels any particular 
pride in being the Prime Minister of the 
British State. My own impression is 
that once the trouble of the struggle were 
over, whether the struggle be with Cham- 
berlain or with the constituencies, Ar- 
thur Balfour would feel quite happy if 
relieved of the dignity and the weariness 
of leading an Administration. 


Chamberlain, who had been keeping 
determinedly in the background for some 
time, has lately come to the front again. 
He has been holding great meetings and 
delivering speeches in which he has made 
uncompromising declarations that there 
is no essential difference of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Balfour and himself and that 
they will carry the whole Conservative 
Party along with them. Now it might 
surely be assumed that on such a ques- 
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tion as this Mr. Chamberlain must mean 
what he says and must also thoroughly 
understand what he is talking about and 
thus far at least Mr. Balfour has said 
nothing to the contrary. At the same 
time I must say that I personally should 
not feel much inclined to accept Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration as actually 
conclusive on the question and I should 
much like to know what Mr. Balfour 
himself when conversing in private with 
his personal friends declares to be his 
opinion on the subject. 

I may say that if I were a Conservative 
in politics, which, as the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT may possibly know, I cer- 
tainly am not, my personal sympathies 
would go much more with Mr. Balfour 
than with Mr. Chamberlain. I believe 
Mr. Balfour to be a thoroughly sincere 
man and entirely without personal ambi- 
tion and I cannot say that I could venture 
to sum up Mr. Chamberlain’s character 
in quite the same terms. But in the case 
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of a direct struggle between the two men 
in a political career, one of whom knows 
exactly what he wants to do and is not 
over particular as to the means of doing 
it, and the other of whom has no definite 
end of his own to accomplish and would 
probably be rather particular as to the 
means of accomplishing any personal end, 
the chances are much more in favor of 
the former than of the latter. I should 
think Mr. Balfour would be quite happy 
as an unofficial member of the House of 
Commons or even of the House of Lords. 
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Either chamber would be to him an 
agreeable place of relaxation, a place in 
which to hear debates now and then and 
occasionally when he felt so inclined to 
take a part in them and to have mean- 
while plenty of time for his literary and 
his artistic studies and for the society of 
his chosen friends. Mr. Balfour is a 
lover of books and of art and of intellec- 
tual fantasies and their study and culture 
and never so far as I can judge could be- 
come wholly absorbed in the practical 
work of political life. 

Just now I wish more than ever that 
Mr. Balfour had settled himself down to 
this career as an amateur in politics at 
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any time before the present session. He 
would then have been saved from the dis- 
credit of introducing as Prime Minister 
that measure for the redistribution of 
parliamentary constituencies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the details of which 
were submitted to the House of Com- 
mons a very few nights ago. I have al- 
ready given my readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT my anticipations as to the char- 
acter of this measure, but I had still even 
then a hope that such a measure could 
never be seriously introduced by any ad- 
ministration in the closing days of a 
Parliament. Now however the House 
of Commons has had the details of the 
measure set before it in a series of res- 
olutions and we know that it is in sub- 
stance merely a proposal to make a 
sweeping reduction in the representation 
of Ireland. The proposal is that 22 con- 
stituencies in Ireland shall be deprived 
of representation. The -spoils of this 
capture are to be divided among Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. Seventeen 
new seats are to be given to England, 
four to Scotland and one to Wales. 
This is the most important part of the 
proposed measure, and it need hardly be 
said that such an attempt will be resisted 
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to the very last by the Irish Nationalists 
and by all true Liberals in England, 
Scotland and Wales. Let it be remem- 
bered to begin with that as I have point- 
ed out to the readers of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT already the Act of Union which ex- 
tinguished the Irish National Parliament 
affirmed that the representation of I[re- 
land in the Parliament of Westminster 
should consist of not less than 100 mem- 
bers. At present it consists actually of 
103 members and therefore the proposed 
reduction would bring the representation 
of Ireland very much below the figure 
appointed for it by the Act of Union it- 
self. This means, to begin with, a repeal 
of one part of the Act of Union, and the 
Government who admit to the people of 
Ireland that the Act of Union may be 
properly altered in any one of its leading 
clauses can hardly any longer continue to 
treat as a movement of mere rebellion 
the effort of the Irish National Party to 
repeal the Act altogether. It must be 
remembered that the reason given by the 
Government for the proposed reduction 
in the number of Irish representatives is 
the fact that the Irish population has of 
late years greatly diminished and it must 
be remembered at the same time that 
this diminution is entirely and absolutely 
due to the evil legislation with which suc- 
cessive English Governments have af- 
flicted the Irish people and. have rendered 
it impossible for Irish tenant farmers 
and Irish laborers to make a living on 
their native soil. The Irish population, 
the men and women born on the Irish 
soil or born of Irish parents, have not 
diminished in the meantime but have 
greatly increased in numbers. Irish men 
and women, the great majority of them, 
have found a home in America, where 
they can earn their living in comfort and 
can rise to prosperity, and in the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, where like conditions 
await them. To drive millions of the 
people out of their native country in the 
first instance and then to insist that be- 
cause these millions have preferred emi- 
gration to starvation, the remaining mil- 
lions must be partially disfranchised is 
hardly a policy which can find favor in 
the mind of any intelligent and true- 
hearted Englishman whether he be Lib- 
eral or Conservative. This new effort 
at legislation if pressed forward is sure 
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to create something like a convulsion 
throughout Ireland and to arouse a feel- 
ing of impassioned resistance among 
Irishmen all over the world. I cannot 
believe that Mr. Balfour really hopes to 
carry such a measure without a prelim- 
inary appeal to the whole constituencies 
of Great Britain and Ireland at a General 
Election and I cannot help deeply regret- 
ting that he should ever have allowed his 
name to become associated with such a 
policy. 

The arrival of Mr. Whitelaw Reid as 
American Ambassador in London has 
been the occasion of many demonstra- 
tions of welcome. The lamentable death 
of John Hay interrupted for a time many 
of these genial demonstrations, for John 
Hay was well known to this country, not 
only in his capacity as a statesman but 
also as the author of poems which were 
admired and loved in every English home 
where the blending of humor and pathos 
in poetry can be appreciated. But the 
welcome to Whitelaw Reid was only in- 
terrupted for the time and is sure to find 
many and many a mode of expression as 
the new Ambassador comes to be better 
known here. The speeches made by 
Whitelaw Reid have been received on 
several public occasions with enthusiastic 
applause and I feel certain that his stay 
in England will do much to increase and 
intensify the friendly feeling between 
these countries and the United States. 
The opening of Whitelaw Reid’s career 
as American Ambassador to the English 
Court is one of the great events of the 
year. 

The action brought by Mr. 


Moy 
Thomas the younger against the pro- 
prietors of Punch and Mr. Henry W. 
Lucy has been the subject of more com- 
ment and more talk in London and all 
over these countries than any other legal 
proceedings which have taken place in a 


Civil Court here for a long time. I have 
no doubt that among American readers 
generally the case must have excited a 
very lively interest. Henry Lucy is the 
“Toby, M. P.” of Punch, to which lively 
periodical he also contributes many lit- 
erary reviews, and it was in this latter 
capacity that he wrote the article on Mr. 
Moy Thomas’s book which has created so 
much sensation. The book which he re- 
viewed was the life of the late Sir John 
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R. Robinson, manager, and lately editor 
also, of the London Daily News, a paper 
on the parliamentary reporting staff of 
which Mr. Lucy served for many years 
not as a shorthand reporter of speeches, 
but as a writer of clever and humorous 
descriptive and picturesque articles—a 
paper of which he was for a short time 
the actual editor. When Sir John Rob- 
inson died he left behind him some writ- 
ten memoranda for an autobiography. 
Sir John had during his long career as 
a newspaper manager become acquainted 
with almost every prominent mover in 
the political world at home and with 
many such men from abroad, and his im- 
pressions of such men must have formed 
most interesting and valued reading for 
the public in general. Mr. Moy Thomas 
undertook to prepare the biography. 
Mr. Moy Thomas and his father both 
held influential positions on the staff of 
the Daily News, and it probably seemed 
quite reasonable that he should under- 
tzke to put into shape the story of Rob- 
inson’s working lifetime. When the 


work appeared Mr. Lucy attacked it 


severely in the columns of Punch, where- 
upon Mr. Moy Thomas brought an ac- 
tion against him and the proprietors of 
Punch and succeeded in obtaining a ver- 
dict for £300 damages and costs. I 
must say that the biography appeared 
to me absolutely valueless as a record of 
the experiences of Robinson and it had 
in fact comparatively little about Robin- 
son himself in its pages. Mr. Lucy, how- 
ever, used, I suppose, some rather strong 
expressions of condemnation regarding 
Moy Thomas and his mode of working 
up biography and these I presume in- 
fluenced the judge and the jury in decid- 
ing against him and the proprietors of 
Punch. The general feeling of the pub- 
lic is, I think, that even though Lucy may 
have been sometimes too harsh in his con- 
demnation of Mr. Moy Thomas there is 
yet much danger in any course which 
condemns a critic to pay damages for ex- 
pressing his literary opinion of a book 
even in the strongest terms. Every one 
who knows Henry Lucy—I have myself 
known him intimately for more years 
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than I care to reckon up—must know 
that he is one of the most good natured 
of men, as kindly as he is brilliant, and 
that is saying a great deal. He has made 
his way to his present high position in 
the literary world by sheer ability, by wit 
and humor, by hard work and resolute 
perseverance, and I am sure it may be 
taken for granted that he will not suffer 
much in public estimation even from this 
adverse verdict and that the proprietors 
of Punch will still be able to find readers 
enough for their famous publication. 

Two novels which have just been 
published illustrate in peculiar fashion 
the opening of one great literary career 
and the close of another. The first is 
“ Love’s Cross Currents,” by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne (Harper Brothers, 
New York), and the second is “ Will 
Warburton,” by the late George Gissing 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York). 
Swinburne’s novel is his first and thus 
far his only attempt at prose romance. 
George Gissing’s is the last work written 
by that really great novelist before his 
death. Swinburne’s novel was kept in 
concealment by its author for many 
years and was only brought into pub- 
licity in comparatively recent days, first 
in England and then I think in New 
York, and without Swinburne’s consent. 
Now he has been induced by the persua- 
sion of his dear and devoted friend and 
comrade, Theodore Watts-Dunton, him- 
self a gifted and a brilliant writer, to is- 
sue an authorized and completed version 
of the book, seeing that it is no longer 
possible to withhold it altogether from 
the public. The novel on the whole 
seems to show that Swinburne was en- 
tirely too modest when he strove to keep 
his first effort at prose romance from the 
outer world and I entirely agree with 
Watts-Dunton in believing that the outer 
world has a right to its possession. Sir 
Walter Scott was famous as a poet be- 
fore he ever published a novel, but his 
novels only gave him a new and a great- 
er fame. I feel sure that the fame of 
Swinburne the poet will at least not suf- 
fer any diminution from the appearance 
of Swinburne as a novelist. 

Lowpon, ENGLAND. 











The State as Employer 


BY GEORGE W. ALGER 


(Mr. Alger is a New York lawyer who for a number of years acted as counsel 


for the State Federation of Labor. 


He drafted the amended bills covering “ the prevail- 


ing rate of wages”’ and the eight-hour law, and also drafted the employers’ liability law 
and engineered it through the Legislature.—EDITor. ] 


HE question of what should be the 
relation of the State as employer 
to its employees is not merely an 

abstract question of law, but is much 
more one of applied ethics. With the 
enlarged conceptions of the functions of 
the State now firmly established and with 
the enormous expenditures which are 
being made annually for so-called public 
works involving the direct or indirect 
employment of thousands of workmen, 
the determination of this question of 
ethics becomes more urgent and impor- 
tant. Shall the State recognize as its 
duty that obligation which every high- 
minded employer recognizes of treating 
employees fairly, paying them a proper 
wage and requiring from them only rea- 
sonable hours of service, or shall it re- 
pudiate all moral obligation and upon a 
basis of lowest commercialism consent 
that the longest hours and the lowest 
wage shall be imposed which the market 
of men affords? We see these two ques- 
tions daily asked and answered by em- 
ployers in the business world, the closest 
parallel to the State as employer being 
those private corporations whose officers 
must decide whether, in justice to their 
stockholders, they owe any moral obliga- 
tion to pay employees more than the low- 
est market rate, or whether the stock- 
holders are not entitled as dividends to 
the sums wrung by the stern law of sup- 
ply and demand from the necessities of 
the men who earn them. 

New York decided some years ago 
the position which its citizens thought the 
State should take as an employer of 
labor. The legislature, representing the 
people, decided that the State should not 
only itself pay fair wages for fair hours, 
but should insist that its work done by 
its contractors should be performed on 
similar terms. A statute was enacted 
expressing that principle, one provision 
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of which was that eight hours should 
constitute a legal day’s work for all em- 
ployees on public work, and another, that 
the wages to be paid upon public work 
should not be less than the prevailing 
rate for a day’s work in the same trade 
where such public work is performed. 
The law required each contract for pub- 
lic work to contain a stipulation to the 
effect that each workman employed by 
the contractor or subcontractor should 
be employed such hours and receive such 
wages. This statute decided in effect 
that the State had an interest in the way 
employees were paid, who built its public 
works, and the length of hours in which 
they labored; that in the same way in 
which a citizen might refuse to wear 
garments made under sweat shop con- 
ditions the State itself might refuse to 
have its public works done by contrac- 
tors utilizing the padrone system and re- 
fusing to pay their workmen what justice 
requires. 

The entire moral principle underlying 
this legislation was, however, repudiated, 
so far as contractors on public work 
are concerned, by two decisions of 
New York’s highest court and the 
right of the State itself to regulate 
the wage terms of contractors with 
it denied. The first portion of this 
statute to be attacked was the one re- 
lating to wages. A contractor having 
obtained a contract in which he agreed 
to these wage conditions required by 
the State, and having undoubtedly ob- 
tained a larger contract price than he 
would have obtained if this provision had 
not been part of the bargain, deliberately 
violated his contract, and the Comp- 
troller of New York City having refused, 
on account of this violation, to pay him 
the balance claimed upon the contract, he 
brought action to compel such payment, 
claiming that the so-called prevailing rate 
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of wages law was unconstitutional, and 
that he was not bound to comply with 
his contract so far as it provided for the 
wage payment of his employees. The 
highest court in New York, by a divided 
court, sustained his contention. It held 
this prevailing rate of wages law to be in 
violation of the State constitution, “ be- 
cause it permits and requires the expendi- 
ture of the money of the city or that of 
the local property owner for other than 
city purposes,” the reasoning of the court 
on this proposition being in effect that 
anything above the lowest market rate is 
in effect a gratuity. A further ground 
for holding the wage law invalid was 
found in the fact that it prevented the 
city and the contractor from agreeing 
with their employees upon the measure 
of their compensation. 

This decision (People ex. rel. Rogers 
v. Coler, 166 N. Y.) in effect holds that 
the right to obtain labor at the lowest 
possible rate is an inalienable right and 
duty of the State and its cities, and that 
legislation which requires on public work 
the payment by contractors of a prevail- 


ing or ordinary rate of wages (not, it is 
to be observed, more than the usual 
wages current among workmen of a 
given class) is beyond the power of the 


legislature. The Chief Justice of the 
Court, Judge Parker, in a singularly 
able opinion, dissented from the pre- 
vailing judgment of the court, and said: 


“ The legislature, which is vested with the 
power to direct the conduct of the business 
operations of the State by this statute, has 
not only declared it to be the policy of the 
State, as a proprietor, to pay the prevailing 
rate of wages, but has enjoined upon its sev- 
eral agents and scencies the duty of executing 
this policy. An attack upon this statute, there- 
fore, assails the right of the State, as a pro- 
prietor, to pay such wages as it chooses to 
those who either work for it directly or upon 
any work of construction upon which it may 
be engaged.” 


The decision of the majority of the 
court Judge Parker describes as a “ judi- 
cialencroachment upon legislative prerog- 
ative.” He says upon the question of 
public ethics involved in this case: 


“Tt would seem to follow that the position 
taken by the State in enacting this statute was 
precisely like that of an individual who for 
any reason determines that if it would be a 
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little more honest, as that term is usually ap- 
plied, it is not more than just to pay for a 
thing what it is fairly worth, and that the 
principle should be applied as well to the com- 
pensation of labor as to the payment for ma- 
terial.” 

The balance of the statute, the portion 
of it which provides for the hours of 
work and prohibits a contractor with a 
State or a city from requiring more than 
eight hours a day for labor on public 
work, was also (People v. Orange 
County Construction Company, 175 N. 
Y.,-84) held by the highest New York 
court to be unconstitutional as violating 
the Constitution of the United States. 

This Construction Company had been 
indicted for requiring more than eight 
hours’ work from its employees in the 
performance by it of a contract for the 
improvement of a public highway, a vio- 
lation of this provision of the labor law 
being a misdemeanor. The court held 
that this statute, prohibiting a contractor 
with the State or a municipal corporation 
from requiring more than eight hours 
work for a day’s labor, had no relation 
to the public health, morals or order, and 
cannot be upheld as a valid and consti- 
tutional eXercise of the police power 
vested in the legislature, and as it applies 
only to contracts with the State or 
municipality, it creates an arbitrary dis- 
tinction between persons contracting with 
the State or a municipality and other 
employers of labor, thus violating the 
provision of the Federal Constitution for- 
bidding any State to “deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of its laws.” 

Under these two decisions the entire 
policy of the people of New York, as in- 
dicated in this statute, was apparently 
nullified. The Court of Appeals prac- 
tically held that on the highly impor- 
tant question of the business morals 
of the State itself the people were pre- 
cluded from reaching a determination 
which they thought was just. If these 
decisions of New York’s highest court 
should be followed in othet States a more 
helpless situation for those who believe 
that the State should be a model em- 
ployer can scarcely be imagined. 

A very recent case decided by the 
United States Supreme Court (Atkins 
v. State of Kansas, 191, U. S., 207), 
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one of the most important decisions ever 
rendered in this country on law in its 
relation to labor, has, however, placed 
this problem so far as other American 
States are concerned in an _ entirely 
different light. The case in which this 
decision was rendered arose out of a 
Kansas statute enacted in 1891, by which 
a rule of conduct had been adopted by 
that State practically identical with that 
of New York. The statute differs from 
the New York statute in its wording, but 
is identical in its principle, both as to the 
hours and the wages to be paid em- 
ployees. This statute (3827 of General 
Statutes of Kansas) provides for an 
eight-hour day for all laborers employed 
by or on behalf of the State or by any 
county or city, except in cases of extraor- 
dinary emergency, etc. It provides fur- 
ther that all public contracts shall be 
deemed to be made on the basis of eight 
hours, and that it shall be unlawful for 
any corporation, etc., to require or per- 
mit any workman to work more than 
eight hours per calendar day, except in 
cases of extraordinary emergency, and 
that 

“any officer of the State or any contractor 
with the State violating the statute shall be 
punishable by a fine of not less than $50, etc., 
or by imprisonment.” 


In this case a contractor named At- 
kins, who had entered into a contract 
with the Mayor of Kansas City for the 
opening of public streets, hired one Reese, 
a common laborer, to work for him in 
laying pavement. Reese was required 
to work more than eight hours a day. 
Atkins, his employer, was for this con- 
victed of a violation of this law, and he 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
State. The law had been previously con- 
sidered by that court and held to be con- 
stitutional (in re Dalton,61 Kansas, 257), 
and following that decision his convic- 
tion was affirmed and he appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is obvious from a very cursory ex- 
amination that the decision of the Kansas 
Court involves the same principle as the 
New York Ejight-Hour law case cited 
above (People v. Orange County Con- 
struction Company) and reaches a pre- 
cisely contrary conclusion. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has now held 
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the Kansas decision to be correct, and in 
effect reversed the New York Court of 
Appeals so far as that case held the New 
York Eight-Hour law for public work to 
be a violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court does not even 
indulge in a doubt as to the constitution- 
ality of this Kansas statute. “ Indeed, its 
constitutionality is beyond all question.” 
On the principle of the right of the State 
to act as a model employer unaffected by 


‘an constitutional limitations, the Supreme 


Court says: 


“ Whatever may have been the motives that 
controlled the enactment of the statute, we 
can imagine no possible ground to dispute the 
power of the State that no one undertaking 
work for it or for one of its municipal agencies 
shall permit or require an employee to labor in 
excess of eight hours each day, and to inflict 
punishment upon contractors who disregard 
such a regulation. Jt cannot be deemed a part 
of the liberty of any contractor that he be 
permitted to do public work in any mode he 
may chose without regard to the wishes of 
the State. On the contrary, it belongs to the 
State, as guardian and trustee for its people, 
to prescribe the conditions in which it will per- 
mit public work to be done. No court has 
authority to review its action in that respect.” 


This decision is an authoritative find- 
ing that, so far as the Constitution of 
the United States is concerned, the States 
have full power to pass statutes provid- 
ing the terms and conditions under which 
public work may be done as to the hours 
of labor which shall be expected of em- 
ployees performing such work. The de- 
cision is important because heretofore 
hour legislation has been upheld solely 
on the ground of the interest of the State 
in the public health, and as an appro- 
priate exercise of police power. The 
well-known Utah Eight-Hour law was 
sustained by the United States Supreme 
Court solely on this ground. 

The present decision of the Supreme 
Court is based not at all upon any police 
power of the State, but upon an affirma- 
tion of the State’s right as employer to 
determine what terms and conditions of 
labor are just on work done on its behalf, 
and on its further right to insist that 
those terms be carried out even by pun- 
ishing criminally those who violate them. 
The decision is important further because 
similar statutory regulations of the hours 
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and conditions of labor exist in many 
States, and the decision will be a power- 
ful argument for sustaining them before 
local courts. Statutes in principle similar 
to the New York and Kansas statutes, 
and covering either State employment 
alone or employment by the State and 
its contractors, exist, for example, in 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Texas, Washington, 
Porto Rico, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and Maryland, and have been enacted 
covering direct Governmental employ- 
ment only by the Federal Government. 

In England, since 1891, a resolution of 


the House of Commons, the so-called. 


Buxton rule, provides that in all Gov- 
ernment contracts it was the duty of the 
Government “to make every effort to 
secure the payment of the rate of wages 
generally accepted as current for the 
competent workman in his trade.” 
Singularly enough the first State to 
be influenced by the Supreme Court 
decision is New York. In February of 
last year the Court of Appeals, in Ryan 
v. City of New York, 177 N. Y., 271, by 
a close vote of four to three, modified 


its previous determination that the Pre- 
vailing Rate of Wages law was uncon- 


stitutional. It now upholds that law, 
so far as it applies to the workmen di- 
rectly employed by the State or its cit- 
ies. The earlier case had been one in 
which the wages in question were those 
of employees of contractors. The pres- 
ent status of the New York Wage law 
as determined by its highest court is 
briefly this: The Legislature may law- 
fully provide that the State and its cit- 
ies shall pay fair wages (not less than 
the prevailing rate) to its own em- 
ployees, but if public work is done, not 
by direct public employment but 
through agents and contractors, the 
Legislature has no power to prescribe 
what wages these agents shall pay who 
voluntarily contract to do public work. 
In other words, if a city does its own 
public work by direct employment it 
must pay the prevailing rate of wages 
to its employees. If it, however, does 
the same work through contractors it 
must not and cannot require the con- 
tractors to pay similar wages. By similar 
reasoning in its most recent decision 
(People Ex rel Cossey v. Grout, 179 N. 
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Y., 417) the New York Court of Appeals 
has again found the Hour law on public 
contracts to be unconstitutional. The 
United States Supreme Court having 
held that the Federal Constitution does 
not forbid such legislation for fair hours 
for employees on public work, the New 
York court has been forced to change 
the basis of its decision against the Hour 
law from the Federal Constitution to the 
Constitution of the State; and its latest 
conclusion that the Hour law on public 
contract work is unconstitutional is now 
founded upon an extraordinary and novel 
right which it says the towns and cities 
have under the State Constitution as 
against the State which creates them, and 
which, if it chooses, can destroy them— 
the right to have their contract work 
done in the very cheapest market. The 
New York judges disagree in their rea- 
soning in this as in most of the labor law 
cases which they have decided, but they 
agree on at least one conclusion: “ Where 
the municipality lets work by contract it 
is itself interested only in the result ob- 
tained, and’ if that result complies with 
the requirements of the contract it is im- 
material to the State what the contract- 
ors’ employees may have been paid or 
Low long they may have worked.” As 
expressed in another of the opinions 
written in this case: “ It was not of the 
slightest consequence to the city whether 
he (the contractor) permitted his work- 
men to labor eight hours or nine so long 
as he produced and delivered the prop- 
erty that he agreed to deliver.” 

The logic of the present status of the 
New York law under these decisions 
need not be discussed here. The impor- 
tant question is, Do these quotations given 
above express the sentiment of the ma- 
jority of citizens on the duty of the State 
as employer? If they do not, these New 
York decisions are not necessarily final 
even in that State. For there is no per- 
manent triumph which the courts can 
make over the moral sense of the people 
by which they are created. There is al- 
ways a further appeal from the courts 
to the people, and the decision on that 
appeal, tho it may be slow, is no less sure. 
No reactionary decisions of any court 
have ever permanently retarded the ex- 
_ of a moral principle in public 
aw. 


AN 
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The principle underlying the legisla- 
tion which has been here considered is, 
from the standpoint of public morals, ab- 
solutely just and proper. That such 
statutes in actual operation have occa- 
sionally been attended with considerable 
abuses cannot be denied. Space will not 
permit a consideration of their cause, or 
more than the statement that they do not 
necessarily grow out of the statutes 
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themselves. These abuses would be few 
indeed were the interests of the State 
or its cities properly represented by con- 
scientious law officers, whose usefulness 
is unwarped by hope of judicial prefer- 
ment, and who do not forget their pres- 
ent public duties in a desire to conciliate, 
at the expense of tax payers, the so-called 
labor vote. 
New York Ciry 


A Pine King 


BY JESSIE STORRS FERRIS 


O_p age is his, and seasons honorable; 
Oh, he could tell 
The runic forest histories full well, 
The legends that the locust cherisheth, 
The secrets that the cedar breathed ’ere death, 
And threnodies the greenwood murmureth. 
His stalwart head 
Is shorn and gray, that once wore coronal 
Of pungent perfumes. In the lingering Fall, 
When brother trees glowed red 
With the keen flush of frost, he greener grew 
Against November’s skies of boreal blue. 


When naked Winter wailed about his knees,— 
Chieftain of trees,— 
And the great gusts blew chill from overseas, 
When the mad storm gnashed noisy teeth of 
hail 
Over prone glade and ice-gyved, shivering 
vale, 
Did that old viking, valiant heart once fail? 
And when the snow 
Laid hushing finger on the woodland’s lip, 
Silent and stark he bore the stinging whip 
The cold snapped, blow on blow ;— 
What craven fear was there that he should 
know, 
Who donned the forest purple long ago? 


On April days, sun-waked and warmed again, 
He lists the wren 
That builds his home deep in the marshy glen. 
He hears the hermit thrush at evening 
Pour forth his hymn, and sees afar the wing 
Of great wild-goose flocks, northward voyag- 
ing. 
Anemones 
And dog-tooth violets, starry trilliums, meet 
Like shy, sweet children, there about his feet. 
To his old heart, all these 
Are sacred from long centuries of springs, 
And dear with promise of companionings. 


But not till Summer brings her pulseless heat 
Is joy complete 
For him whose years pass like a runner’s feet. 
Then the long moonbeams pierce his boughs, 
and green 
Glowworms light all his mossy, dark demesne. 
His youth is with him once again; the keen 
Old life-lust burns 
In sapless veins and branches needleless. 
Not his the quailing and the sharp distress 
Of human Age; he spurns 
The prop of pity and the crutch of care. 
He is a King,—oh, hew him, ye who dare! 
Burraco, N, Y. 
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A Musical Pioneer 


Tue only regret of the several thou- 
sand friends of the late Theodore 
Thomas who will be sure to read his 
Autobiography* will be that it is too 
short, that it does not tell enough about 
his remarkably long, significant and in- 
teresting career. It fills only a scant 
go pages of the first of the two volumes 
Mr. Upton has arranged, which together 
run to more than 700 pages. Yet, brief 
as the sketch is, it provides a graphic and 
fascinating account of the trials, strug- 
gles, hardships, disappointments and 
final triumphs of this musical pioneer. 
And to those who knew him only as he 
appeared in public leading his great or- 
chestra it presents Theodore Thomas 
(without any conscious contrivance on 
his part) in a new light, revealing, be- 
sides his known perseverance, his in- 
domitable will and unfailing courage, 
beneath the somewhat brusque exterior 
the kindly nature of the man, his humor, 
sympathy and amiability: qualities of 
mind and heart unsuspected by the thou- 
sands whom he educated to an appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the loftiest 
music. 

Throughout his life of seventy years 
Theodore Thomas was one thing—a 
musician. His mind was single, his pur- 
pose was stedfast and his devotion to 
his art was complete. And he writes as 
one who did things rather than one who 
told about them. By way of preface he 
says: “a 

“T wish to begin with a statement, to which 
my friends will bear witness, that I never in- 
tended to write my autobiography, or any- 
thing else; I desired only to preserve my pro- 
grams—representing over half a century of a 
very important part of the history of music in 
America—in some permanent form, and this is 
the result.” 


His little autobiography gives a clear 
and succinct record of the development 
of music and musical taste in America 





* THEODORE THOMAS. A Musical Autobiography. 
Edited_by George P. Upton. Vol. I, Life Work. 
Vol. II, Concert Programs. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $6.00 net. 


from the time of his coming in 1845, 
when “the metropolitan city was a pro- 
vincial town of two-story houses and the 
pigs ran through Broadway and ate the 
refuse,’ and when “the only resource 
open to an instrumentalist was to join a 
brass band and play for parades and 
dancing,” down to the present year. 

Mr. Upton’s contribution to the first 
volume comprises thirteen chapters of 
“Reminiscence and Appreciation,” 
wherein Mr. Thomas’s own account of 
his labors is well supplemented with 
fuller dates and details. There are many 
delightful and characteristic little stories 
of the man—exemplifying his great 
strength, physical, mental and moral, his 
simplicity and modesty, his brusqueness 
with strangers and his constancy in 
friendship, his love of culture, his Ameri- 
can patriotism—and several examples of 
his caustic wit in dealing with the boor 
in public, the bumptious amateur and the 
recalcitrant singer or instrumentalist. 
The following story is told of his aver- 
sion to public speaking: 

“Once in Cincinnati, at a banquet given to 
him, he was called upon to reply to a toast to 
his health. It is said that he arose, tried to 
speak, murmured a few words and sat down, 
like Thackeray at the Boston banquet, where- 
upon Michael Brandt, the ’cellist, rose and 
said that Mr. Thomas ought not to be ex- 
pected to make a speech, He is a Lieder 
ohne Worte.’” 


For his second volume Mr. Upton has 
selected some 1,200 of the most repre- 
sentative programs from the 10,000 
made and used by Mr. Thomas in the 
half century of his leadership. These 
attest the great conductor’s unique skill 
in program-building and his catholicity 
of taste, and form, as Mr. Upton justly 
says, “a complete musical education 
system.” They make a record of the 
highest value to historians, conductors 
and musicians in general, and they are 
introduced by an equally valuable essay 
by Mr. Thomas, setting forth his method 
of program-making and commenting on 
the encore habit, on habitual late comers 
and on the modern orchestra technic. 
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A final record of “ Works Introduced 
into This Country ” by Mr. Thomas is a 
disappointment and lacks the expected 
value because of its many inaccuracies 
and misstatements. Mr. Thomas was in 
the habit of putting the words “ First 
Time” after a title on his programs 
when the work in question was to have 
its first performance under his direction, 
by his orchestra, or in the city where the 
concert was given. Mr. Upton seems to 
have taken those words to mean in- 
variably “ First time in America.” His 
assurance, therefore, that the list “ may 
be relied upon as correct” becomes 


worthless. 
& 


Anglican, Presbyterian and In- 
dependent. 


Lectures and treatises on Church 
History from an avowedly denomina- 
tional point of view still appear in con- 
siderable numbers, as well as theological 
expositions and sermons which bear un- 
mistakably the stamp of the particular 
religious communion from which they 
sprang. They are not of necessity the 
product of offensive partisanship, but 
are often due to the desire to set forth 
worthily the faith of one’s fathers, or to 
instruct the adherents of a_ particular 
communion in the duties which lie near- 
estand in those features of one’s religious 
inheritance that are most commend- 
able. Such productions, especially in 
Church history and biography, should be 
used with caution and with full compari- 
son with works more nearly impartial, 
but they have their value in stirring the 
adherents of a Church to interest and 
loyalty. 

As illustrative of the best spirit among 
Anglicans we may mention Dr. Plum- 
mer’s Lectures on English Church 
History.1. The period chosen is the in- 
tensely dramatic and important one of 
the conflict of Roman Catholic, Presby- 
terian and Puritan in the seventy-five 
years preceding the execution of Arch- 
bishop Laud and the death of Charles I. 
Dr. Plummer takes great pains to be 
fair, and he is by no means blind to the 








1 ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, FROM THE DEATH 
OF ARCHRISHOP PARKER TO THE DBPATH OF KING 
CHARIES I. By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., 
D.D. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00, 
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faults of the Archbishop and the King, 
nor those of Elizabeth and James I, yet 
he is a thoroughly convinced Anglican 
and his lectures are partisan history. His 
ability to suppress unimportant details 
and to enforce essentials, his orderly 
method and clear English make his book 
a delight to read. 

One who has been taught to think that 
there is no longer a Broad Church school 
in the Church of England should attend 
to the sermons of Mr. Rashdall,? from 
which he will learn that the spirit of 
Maurice and Kingsley and Robertson is 
very much alive. The author is liberal 
in theology, and one of his best. dis- 
courses was delivered before the 
“Churchmen’s Union for the Advance- 
ment of Liberal Religious Thought.” 
He writes to correct the impression that 
“liberal theology necessarily leads to a 
negligent or disrespectful attitude to- 
ward all external expressions of the re- 
ligious life,” and his aim is to win over 
men of culture to a more cordial attitude 
toward the Church. 

The alertness and enthusiasm of the 
High Churchmen in the Episcopal 
Church find interesting expression in the 
sermons of Bishop Grafton.* Readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT do not need to be 
told that the Bishop of Fond Du Lac is 
an able writer, and his sincere devout- 
ness as well as his narrow faith come 
plainly to light in this plea that men be- 
come Christian, and also Catholic, but 
“ Catholic, not Roman.” 

Passing from Anglican to Presby- 
terian, the careful lectures of the late 
Dr. Hastie, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasgow, are deserving of 
first mention.* Dr. Hastie was a worthy 
representative of the more conservative 
Scotch theologians, a man untouched by 
the modern critical movement, yet a 
learned scholar and an able thinker. By 
the Reformed Theology he means Cal- 
vinism, without dilution or modification, 
inclusive even of absolute predestination 





2 CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA: Sermons on the Church 
and Its Institutions. By Hastings Rashdail, D.Litt., 
D.O.L. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

3 CHRISTIAN AND CATHOLIC. By the Rt. Rev. 
Charles C. Grafton, 8.T7.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00. 

*THE THEOLOGY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH: IN 
ITs FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. By the Late Wil- 
liam Hastie, D.D. Edited by William Fulton, B.D. 
Neo York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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and the decretum horribile. His ex- 
position is unique in the stress it lays 
upon the influence of Reformed The- 
ology upon modern faith in the personal- 
ity and self-communicating will of God. 
How many can remember in the old 
family library Dr. Gillett’s “ History of 
the Presbyterian Church”? Those two 
imposing volumes covered only the his- 
tory of the Presbyterians in the United 
States, but Dr. Reed® relates also the 
fortunes of the Presbyterian Churches in 
Switzerland, Scotland, The Netherlands 
and wherever the Presbyterian polity has 
been extended. He writes in utmost 
sympathy, even as a partisan, but he has 
collected many facts not easily accessible, 
including statistics of the officers, mem- 
bers and contributions of all Presbyterian 
Churches and Missions in the year 1904. 
Mr. Beveridge’s account of the West- 
minster -Assembly® aims to be a brief, 
popular manual, and, like all histories of 
that council, it is much enlivened by 
copious extracts from the quaint and en- 
tertaining journal of Robert Baillie. 
Scottish Presbyterianism has no more 
useful and honorable minister than Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, senior minister of 
Free St. George’s, Edinburgh. His 
studies in Bible characters are innocent 
of criticism, but beautifully devout and 
sweetly Christian. The present volume’ 
is composed of original, somewhat 
visionary, studies in the Life of Christ. 
The Congregationalist Dr. Jefferson 
may be given the English title Independ- 
ent. His Shepard Lectures at Bangor 
Seminary*® are straightforward, utter- 
ances of common sense on the subject of 
preaching. He knows how to put things 
and what things ought to be put. His 
views on the importance of preaching, 
his statement of the need of good preach- 
ing and his plea for a return of doctrine 
in preaching will make a deep impression 
wherever they are read. There are many 
books on the Christian ministry, and few 
are smaller than this and few mgre 
valuable. 


SHISTORY OF THE PRESBYTBRIAN CHURCHES OF 
THE WorLD. By R. C. Reed, D.D. Philadelphia : 
The Westminster Press. $1.25. " 

°A SHorT HISTORY OF THE WESTMINSTER AS- 
SEMBLY. By W. Beveridge, M.A. New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

™THR WALK, CONVERSATION AND CHARACTER OF 
JESUS CuRIst Our Lorp. By Alerander Whyte, 
D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

®THE MINISTER AS PROPHET. By Charles Ed- 
ward Jefferson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 90 cents. 





Dr. Adler is certainly independent and 
not very orthodox, either as a Hebrew 
or as a Christian. But there can be no 
question either of the ability or the sin- 
cerity of the leader of the Society for 
Ethical Culture, and his sermon-essays,° 
in which he shows how one is led 
through righteousness to God and how 
religion is the necessary complement of 
a life of duty, are fitted to do great good. 
Perhaps there is no greater need of the 
time than that morals should come to 
their own in prayer and sermon and in 
the life of Christian Churches, whether 
Anglican, or Presbyterian, or Independ- 
ent. “ 


Rome in Colors 


So many volumes, good, bad and in- 
different, have been made about Rome 
that the announcement of a flew book on 
that time-worn subject does not at once 
arouse great expectations. But one has 
only to glance at the first. two or three 
illustrations in this newest work on the 
ancient capital of the world* to settle into 
his chair for an hour of rare enjoyment 
over the pictures alone. There are 
seventy of them, excellent colortype 
plates, made by the Hentschel process, 
from paintings by Alberto Pisa—paint- 
ings which must be beautiful indeed, for 
even in these reproductions the artist 
succeeds wondrously well in conveying 
something of “the grandeur that was 
Rome,” and yet more of the haunting 
dream of the Eternal City as it is to-day. 
“Color,” says Ruskin, “is meant for the 
perpetual comfort and delight of the hu- 
man heart.” And in richness and re- 
fulgence of color no city in the world 
surpasses Rome. Something of its 
pure brightness, its splendid sky, its 
pulsating air, has been caught by this 
painter-lover in his sketches of ruined 
temples, arches, columns, uprearing their 
yellowed and weatherbeaten marbles 
from worn old pavements or new growth 
of brilliant flowers; his glimpses of the 
silent Campagna ; of the Colosseum, on a 
spring day, at sunset and in storm; of 
medieval churches and within historic 
gardens and cloisters. We should like to 





* THE RELIGION OF Duty. By Felia Adler. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.20. 

*Romp. Painted by Alberto Pisa. Text by M. 
A. R. Tuker and Hope Malleson. London: Adam 
and Charles Black. Imported by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. $6.00. 
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buy the gorgeous flowers his buxom 
peasant girls so temptingly proffer, and 
with gift of coin and friendly greeting 
gladden the heart of his Little Gleaner in 
the Campagna. 

The book exists primarily for its pic- 
tures, and they are its abundant justifica- 
tion. They were well worth making into 
a handsome volume. Yet the text is al- 
most as fascinating as the illustrations. 
In a prefatory note the authors point out 
that the task of avoiding hackneyed 
ground was not an easy one, but that 
they have attempted to present some 
aspects of Rome as they have themselves 
seen it, and they have drawn on their 
long acquaintance with the city and, 
above all, with its inhabitants of the old 
school and the new. Discoursing of the 
city’s history, briefly ; of Roman building 
and decoratjon; of the Catacombs; of 
Roman regions and guilds; of the Cam- 
pagna ; of the manner of living of the in- 
habitants; of Roman princely families; 
of Roman religion and Roman cardinals, 
and of “ The Roman Question ”—before 
and since 1870—they give a wealth of 
information as interesting in itself as it 
is entertainingly told. 


Southern Writers. Edited by W. P. Trent. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This volume is “designed primarily for 
use in schools and college classes in the 
South.” It contains biographical sketch- 
es of 86 Southern writers, with selec- 
tions from their works, and covers the 
entire period of Southern literature. It 
is divided into three parts. The first 
deals with the “literature of the Colo- 
nies and the Revolution,” which consisted 
mainly of records taken from the diaries 
and letters of Colonial gentlemen. The 
second part is devoted to the “ literature 
of the Old South,” which covers the pe- 
riod from the inauguration of Washing- 
ton to the assassination of Lincoln, and 
much of it consists of speeches made by 
distinguished Southern statesmen. The 
author thinks the lack of literary activity 
at this time “was due to no mental or 
spiritual defects on the part of the South- 
ern people, but to conditions inseparable 


from a rural aristocratic system.” But 
this is really begging the question. The 
people did not have these “ conditions ” 


thrust upon them. 


They made them and 
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fostered them because they had the aris- 
tocratic rather than the artistic tempera- 
ment. They preferred being the kind of 
men they were to being any kind of 
authors. The third part has to do with 
the “literature of the New South.” Af- 
ter the war the Southern people come 
down to stern reality for the first time in 
the history of their civilization. Now 
reality is the last thing Southern people 
are born fitted for. Their traditions, 
minds and spirits are against such a dis- 
illusionment. This is proved by the fact 
that they boldly created and maintained 
a romantic, almost medieval, civilization 
in the nineteenth century, and they would 
be living in it yet if the odds had not 
been against them during the Civil War. 
But after a fashion they are submitting 
to the progressive inevitable, and when 
reconstruction was over their literary 
renaissance began. Lanier, Russell, 
Page, Harris, Miss Murfree gave the 
South a prestige in the world of literary 
art which she never had before except 
through the writings of Edgar Allan Poe 
and perhaps Henry Timrod. But Pro- 
fessor Trent thinks that writers of fiction 
in the South during the past ten years 
have not realizedthehigh promise of those 
pioneer novelists of the “New South,” and 
many will agree with him in the opinion. 
Like every book of its class, this volume 
will meet censure both for what it in- 
cludes and for what it excludes, but on 
the whole it is a praiseworthy effort, and 
in the main a successful effort, to redeem 
the South from the charge of actual 
literary’ sterility. 


The National Administration of the United 
States of America, By John A. Fairlie, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

The Government of the United States 
is fast coming to have a greater amount 
of administrative work than any other 
Government in the world. It is quite 
tine therefore that we had a compre- 
hensive view of its intricate and ex- 
tended operations. This Dr. Fairlie has 
given us in a book that is at the same time 
full, readable and authoritative. From 
the administrative powers of the Presi- 
dent to the work of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, we are permitted to see the 
Government in action and to get expert 














opinion as to the efficiency of its present 
activity, as well as suggestions for its 
improvement. Everywhere we are given 
a careful scholarly summary of the best 
thought of the wisest men who have 
given the subject their consideration. 
The historical evolution of each adminis- 
trative department is also given with ad- 
mirable accuracy. Every chapter is pre- 
ceded by a list of the best works upon the 
subject under treatment. At the close 
of the book is a full list of the cases in 
which the courts have decided the pow- 
ers and limitations of our national admin- 
istrative system. The book has been 
written, in fact, from the primary official 
records and elaborated by the work of 
investigators in special fields. The ar- 
rangement of the book is simple. After 
the President, Dr. Fairlie treats of the 
Senate and House in their administra- 
tive work. The Cabinet as a whole fol- 
lows, and then the State Department, 
Treasury, War, Navy and Justice, etc. 
Since the problems of administration are 
the great problems of the present an or- 
dered presentation of the national system 
may serve as a model for State and local 
administration, which, as the author sug- 
gests, is now a disorganized class. The 
work must be of use to all who wish ac- 
curate knowledge of the administrative 
work of our Government and, as the 
reviewer has had occasion to know, will 
be welcomed by many officers of our 
Government who have long hoped for 
such a work done in a scholarly man- 


ner. 
a 


The Principles of Economics. By Frank A. 
Fetter. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.00. 

There are evidently more things in the 
economic world than are dreamt of in 
Dr. Fetter’s philosophy. The amiable 
optimism with which he regards the 
workings of the present system of in- 
dustry takes small account of the injury 
and suffering coincident with it. That 
some 12,000 persons are killed and 138,- 
000 wounded on the railroads and trol- 
leys yearly; that during 1900, 6,468,964 
wage-earners were partially unemployed, 
and 2,069,546 male wage-earners were 
unemployed for from four to six months ; 
that fraud and graft, including adultera- 
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tion of goods, are generally prevalent, 
are not so much as considered in his. 
blissful account of the operations of 
modern industry. He partially dis- 
avows, it must be admitted, the con- 
sideration of what ought to be as a part 
of the work of the economist. “It is 
the first duty of the economist,” he writes 
(p. 17), “ not to preach what should be, 
but to understand things as they are.” 
But on a later page he declares that “ we 
must rise to the standpoint of the social 
philosopher and consider the more abid- 
ing effects of wealth ”; and so in the ful- 
filment of this duty a very considerable 
part of the volume is given up to the jus- 
tification of things as they are. Tho 
having acquaintance with the new, his 
philosophy is essentially of t'1e old and 
reveals but few modifications due to an 
understanding of modern thought and 
modern conditions. ra 


From the Garden of Hellas. By Lilla Cabot 
ty Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.25. 

The volume is made up of a fairly 
representative set of selections from the 
Greek Anthology, translated into Eng- 
lish verse. The manner of execution 
and the general effect of the modern 
measures may be judged by the follow- 
ing epigram from Agathias, which the 
reader will recognize as the model of 
Ben Jonson’s well-known “ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes ”: 

“T love not wine, but shouldst thou wish 

That I its slave might be 
Thou needst but to taste the cup, 
Then hand it back to me. 

“ Wine that thy lips have lightly touched 
The steadiest head would turn. 
And yet from such sweet cup-bearer 

The wine how could I spurn? 


“For unto me that cup would bring 
From thy dear lips a kiss, 
And while I drank would softly tell 
How it received such bliss.” 


& 


Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, By H. 
Munro Chadwick, Cambridge, England: 
The University Press. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. xiii, 422. $2.50. 

Mr. Chadwick’s book is essentially the 
work of a specialist and it will appeal 
chiefly to students who are interested in 
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the ininute details of Saxon civilization 
and government in England. Social 
rank in the pre-Norman period of Eng- 
land was largely determined by com- 
pensations and fines—by wergelds as 
they were called—which were paid by 
men who had broken the law or done 
injustice or wrong to another man. A 
wrong done to the king had to be con- 
doned by a certain measure of compensa- 
tion. For the same wrong done to an 
archbishop the compensation was less. It 
was again less for a bishop or an earl 
and tapered down in amount until it 
reached the ceorl, who stood at the bot- 
tom of the social scale so far as freemen 
were concerned. All these wergelds 
were according to a fixed scale, and it is 
with a view to making them understood 
that Mr. Chadwick has devoted five 
chapters of his book to the monetary sys- 
tem of England in Saxon times. The 
administrative system and the constitu- 
tion of the National Council are dealt 
with in other chapters. These systems, 
as treated of by Mr. Chadwick, have a 
much more general interest for ordinary 
students of English history than the 
chapters on the wergelds and the mone- 
tary system. They have this wider in- 
terest because some of the institutions 
concerning the origin of which Mr. 
Chadwick writes with such care and with 
such detail have continued in some form 
down to the present time. In fact, a 
study of Mr. Chadwick’s work reminds 
us how well England was organized for 
governmental, ecclesiastical and social 
purposes in Saxon times, and how much 
of this civilization has been permanently 
interwoven into the economy of local 
government in England as it exists to- 
day. To the specialists for whom Mr. 
Chadwick has written his “ Studies on 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions ” will be most 
serviceable, and it is from these students 
that appreciation for a painstaking con- 
tribution to the history of England in the 
pre-Norman period will assuredly come. 
ed 
A New Era in Old Mexico. By G. B. Winton. 


Nashville, Tenn.; Dallas, Tex.: Smith & 
Lamar. $1.00. 


Dr. Winton was prominently connected 
for a number of years with the mission 
work of the Southern Methodist Church 
in Mexico, but at the last General Con- 
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ference, he was made editor of The 
Christian Advocate, which is the general 
organ of the church. The volume is an 
intelligent and suggestive appreciation of 
the country and the people and of the 
modern forces at work there, both in the 
Christian and industrial world, and which 
are creating the “ new era.” 


as 
The Hills of Freedom. By Joseph Sharts. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The scene of this story is laid in a 
village on the south bank of the Ohio 
River, at the close of the Mexican War, 
and when the abolitionists ‘were begin- 
ning to operate their “ underground rail- 
road ” for the rescue of slaves. It is cast 
in the form of a comedy, in which the 
author caricatures irascible old age, love 
and youth with much clever wit. The 
publishers have been at some pains to 
make the book attractive and the illustra- 
tions by S. J. Dudley are as unique as 
they are suggestive. 

. a 
Christianity as Taught by Christ. By H. S. 

Bradley, D.D. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 

These sermons were delivered by a 
Southern preacher, in the very heart of 
the dogmatic South. They proclaim 
some of the most advanced views of the 
higher critics. They are astonishingly 
free from theological restraint or the ear 
marks of any creed, and yet the author 
has never been tried for heresy. On the 
contrary, he is the most popular preach- 
er in his section, except with the watch 
dogs of its doctrines. Dr. Bradley is 
well equipped in scientific knowledge and 
religious scholarship to maintain his ad- 
vanced position ; and these sermons creat- 
ed more interest than any delivered in the 
South for many years because the author 
has succeeded in presenting the teach- 
ings of Jesus with a sort of secular sin- 
cerity. His style is not marked by any 
particular literary excellence. The sen- 
tences do not always lie down decorously 
upon the page, charged as they are with 
the informal vitality of a young man’s 
mind and spirit who cares for the truth 
with a natural human heartiness, and 
who without the least shadow of irrev- 
erence is happily emancipated from 
purely theological conventions. 
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The Personal History of the Upper House. 
By Kosmo Wilkinson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

Mr. Kosmo Wilkinson’s “The Per- 
sonal History of the Upper House” 
brings to mind three other books dealing 
with the House of Lords and the aristo- 
cratic families of England, each written 
from a different point of view. These 
are Pike’s “ History of the House of 
Lords,” which is the only complete his- 
tory of the Upper Chamber in existence ; 
Sanford’s “ The Great Governing Fam- 
ilies of England,” and Howard Evans’s 
“Our Old Nobility,” which treats of the 
governing families of England from a 
Radical standpoint and goes into detail 
as to the origin of many of the aristo- 
cratic families long represented in the 
House of Lords. Mr. Wilkinson’s book 
comes nearest in style, tho not in point 
of view, to Evans’s “ Our Old Nobility.” 
This book was written in the early 
eighties for serial publication in The 
Echo, then under the editorship of Pass- 
more Edwards, the foremost exponent 
of Radicalism in the English daily press. 
There is no preface to Mr. Wilkinson’s 
book, but the remarkably free style in 
which it is written suggests that it-may 
have had an origin somewhat akin to 
that of “Our Old Nobility,” and ap- 
peared in serial form in some English 
Conservativenewspaper. Mr.Wilkinsonis 
an admirer of the House of Lords, par- 
ticularly of the House of Lords as it is 
constituted to-day; also of its policy 
since its great conflict with the House of 
Commons over the repeal of the paper 
duties in 1860. But there is no partisan- 
ship in his estimates and judgments of 
the men who have figured prominently 
in the history of the peerage since the 
reign of King John and of the men who 
have achieved fame or notoriety in the 
House of Lords since the Lords and 
Commons began to sit apart in 1483. He 
gives almost as much attention to the 
hoodlums and buffoons of the peerage 
as to the statesmen it has produced. He 
presents sprightly vignettes of the dis- 
reputable as well as of the reputable and 
the famous, and in writing of the dis- 
reputable he is so free in his style as to 
come very near the “ Mainly About Peo- 
ple” columns in some of the English 
halfpenny daily newspapers. On the 
other hand, there are some really master- 
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ly characterizations, especially, among 
those of later times, of Scott’s Duke of 
Argyle, Chesterfield and the Earl Grey, 
who in 1832 carried the Reform Act and 
bore down the opposition of William IV 
and the Tory peers. Mr. Wilkinson has 
read widely for his work, but references 
to authorities are few and far between, 
and here and there he makes statements 
which seem to need the support of good 
authorities. “The Personal Story of the 
Upper House” is not put forward as a 
work on constitutional history. Mr. 
Wilkinson acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Pike and disclaims any in- 
tention of going overs the ground covered 
by the “Constitutional History of the 
House of Lords.” But notwithstanding 
this disclaimer Mr. Wilkinson weaves 
into his narrative a fair amount of con- 
stitutional party history, some of which 
is new and informing, and in particular 
he makes clear and popularly understood 
the relations which have come to exist 
between the Lords and the Commons 
and the attitude of each House toward 
the other. P 


The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. 


I Lock By William 
. Locke. 


New York: John Lane. $1.50. 


A succinct criticism of The Morals of 
Marcus Ordeyne, at first blush, would be 


that he hadn’t any! But, at the end, he 
seems to have worked out’a sort of 
morality through growing unselfishness 
and a genuine affection. The way in 
which certain conventions of British so- 
ciety strike a girl born and bred in a 
Turkish family has a vivacious verisimili- 
tude. 
ae 


The Way of the North. A Romance of the 
Days of Baranof. By Warren Cheney. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Alaska is a comparatively new field 
for the novelist. We have had an Epic 
of the Dog in Alaska, but not so much 
about the human inhabitants. In “The 
Way of The North ” we are carried back 
to the days of Russian dominion and the 
unlimited autocracy of the Fur Com- 
pany. The story moves and lives for a 
good many pages, which lets us down 
with a greater shock when it stumbles 
into the foul morass of a situation which 
has swamped too many skalds of the 
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North. There is nothing in the nature 
of the man, no fatality in the circum- 
stances about him, to prepare the reader 
for the fall of the priest. It is an un- 
necessary and obnoxious blot ; and if it be 
a concession to a supposed taste for the 
salacious it is all the more a dishonor- 
able blunder. There is no working out 
of a problem in life or character, no re- 
generating remorse, no growth of power 
through suffering ; the incident is squalid 
and unclean as an Eskimo hut and 
spoils an otherwise fine and unusual 


book. 
& 


Literary Notes 


Epirh Wuarton’s latest story, “The 
House of Mirth,” of which Book I was com- 
pleted in the June Scribner's Magazine and 
reviewed in THE INDEPENDENT three weeks ago, 
will not be published in book form until Octo- 
ber. 


....Lhe twenty-fifth, or index, volume of 
“The Historians’ History of the World,” by 
Henry Smith Williams, LL.D., issued by the 
Outlook Company, has been finished and is 
now ready for delivery to subscribers. 


....The astonishing growth and develop- 
ment of our great Northwest is neither appre- 
ciated nor understood in most of the United 
States, so the World’s Work has done well to 
devote the greater part of the August number 
of that magazine to that region apropos of the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial. It is unnecessary 
to say that the photographic illustrations are 
numerous and beautiful. 


....In picking out books to take into the 
country on a vacation one cannot go astray if 
he loads up with Macmillan’s twenty-five-cent 
paper-bound novels. They are books that are 
still “alive.” Some recent titles are Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s “ History of David Grieve,” 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” H. G. 
Wells’s “The Wheels of Chance,” Robert 
Herrick’s “The Real World,” and Winston 
Churchill’s “ The Celebrity.” 


....A dainty and handy edition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works is being published by 
Scribner at $1.00 in cloth and $1.25 in limp 
leather. The type is good; the volumes con- 
venient to hold in the hand as one lies in a 
hammock. An especial interest is given to this 
“Biographical Edition” by the introductions 
of Mrs. Stevenson, telling of the circumstances 
under which the stories and essays were writ- 
ten. 
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Pebbles 


Redd: “How much does that chauffeur cost 
you a season?” Greene: “Repairs, fines or 
salary? ”—Yonkers Statesman. 

.... JOURNALISTIC AMENITIES ON THE COAST. 
—“ We regret to chronicle the sad fact that our 
esteemed, handsome, debonair friend, Mr. 
James A. Carey, the editor of the Adjuster, 
two weeks ago met with an accident that may 
cost him the permanent use of his right hand. 
A careful perusal of the editorials in the last 
edition of the Adjuster sustains the proof of 
his injury. The editorials were evidently writ- 
ten by Mr. Carey’s accomplished feet.”—Pacitfic 
Underwriter. 


....-Miss Frances Keller, of the Women’s 
Municipal League of New York, illustrated 
admirably at a recent dinner party a point 
which she wished to make in reply to a man 
who had said “women are vainer than men.” 
“Of course,” Miss Keller answered, “I admit 
that women are vain and men are not. There 
are a thousand proofs that this is so. Why, 
the necktie of the handsomest man in the 
room is even now up the back of his collar.” 
There were six men present and each of them 
put his hand gently behind his neck.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

....JACK Lonpon as A Musictan.—An 
Eastern newspaper says that Jack London, on 
his last visit to New York, was introduced in 
a café to a musician. “I, too, am a musician 
in a small way,” London said. “My musical 
talent was once the means of saving my life.” 
“How was that?” the musician asked. “ There 
was a great flood in our town in our boyhood,” 
replied London. “ When the water struck our 
house my father got on a bed and floated with 
the stream until he was rescued.” “ And you?” 
said the musician. “ Well,” said London, “I 
accompanied him on the piano.”—Wasp. 

....YouNG YeEt.—The Rev. Dr. William 
Emerson, of Boston, son of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, recently made a trip through the 
South, and one Sunday attended a meeting in 
a colored church. The preacher was a white 
man, however, a white man whose first name 
was George, and evidently a prime favorite 
with the colored brethren. When the service 
was over Dr. Emerson walked home behind 
two members of the congregation, and over- 
heard this conversation: “ Massa George am a 
mos’ pow’ful preacher.” “He am dat.” “He’s 
mos’ pow’ful as Abraham Lincoln.” “Huh! 
He’s mo pow’ful dan Lincoln.” “He’s mos’ 
pow’ ful as George Washin’ton.” “Huh! He’s 
mo’ pow ful dan Washin’ton.” “Massa George 
ain’t quite as pow’ful as God.” “N-n-o, not 
quite. But he’s a young man yit.”.—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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Reform Work in Philadelphia 


So far as measures for the prosecution 
and punishment of the leaders of the 
ring are concerned, the reform movement 
in Philadelphia has been retarded, but 
with respect to other matters of great 
importance it is under no restraint and 
has lost none of its original force. 
Prosecution of the leaders of the ring 
upon criminal charges has been delayed 
and thus far prevented by the attitude of 
the District Attorney, who admits that 
for two years past he has been employed 
as counsel by the ring contractors and 
that he—the public prosecutor—was re- 
cently preparing to defend them in court 
against expected demands from the 
Mayor and the reform organizations for 
damages. The man has been closely as- 
sociated in various ways with those 
whom the reformers are pursuing. He is 
now temporaily disabled by an accident, 
and the Mayor has deferred until after 
his recovery the application of a final test 
which shall show on which side of the 
dividing line he has decided to stand. 

This delay encourages the ring and its 
friends. In the Councils there are signs 
of a reaction and of a renewal of the old 
opposition to the Mayor’s policy. He 
ordered a suspension of ring contractors’ 
work on the great filtration beds in order 
that the character of that work, believed 
to be grossly fraudulent, might be ascer- 
tained by experts of national reputation. 
He is met now by a demand that the 
work be speedily taken up again, because 
the city’s water supply is in sore need of 
purification. That has been true for 
many years. But now certain State au- 
thorities have been publicly inspecting 
the sources of pollution. Dangerous and 
disgusting contamination is thus dis- 
closed (as it has been many times in the 
last two decades) and this, of course, 
supports the plea for an immediate re- 
sumption of work under the ring con- 
tracts. Such are some of the obstacles 
which the reformers now encounter in 
some parts of their broad field of activ- 
ity. 

But they are not restrained from ex- 


posing the almost incredible election 
frauds from which the ring’s power has 
been derived, or from purifying the lists 
by means of which not less than 80,000 
fraudulent votes have been cast for the 
ring’s benefit. This is really the most 
important of the investigations which the 
Mayor and his allies have undertaken. 
There can be no enduring reform in 
Philadelphia until provision for honest 
elections is made. Dishonest elections, 
fraudulent lists of voters, the use of 
these lists by repeaters, the stuffing of 
ballot boxes and other crimes of a similar 
character have been the foundation of 
the entire structure of public robbery 
and municipal treason. Wisely do the 


reformers bend their energies to the 
= and protection of the ballot 

Ox. 

Under the rule of the ring every po- 
liceman was required to procure the 
registration of from 5 to 10 names 
(commonly fraudulent and _ fictitious) 


from his dwelling house, if he had one. 
Other municipal employees were ex- 
pected to do as much. In addition every 
disorderly house, every man selling 
liquor without a license and every keeper 
of a cheap lodging house who gained 
something by violating the sanitary regu- 
lations, provided as many fraudulent 
registrations as were suggested by the 
officers to whom they looked for protec- 
tion. Repeaters roamed about the city 
on election day. Sometimes they were 
imported from Washington, Baltimore 
and other cities. There was no limit to 
fraud, no restraint. In some election 
districts the election officers named had 
no existence, like a majority of the ficti- 
tious persons registered for voting under 
their supervision. 

Directed a few weeks ago to report all 
fictitious and fraudulent registrations of 
which they had knowledge, the police 
brought in 31,817 names. The number 
should have been nearly three times as 
great. Some of these men had sought 
to obey their orders; others had been 
true to the ring, expecting probably that 
it would soon be restored to power. Re- 
form organizations were making a 
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similar inquiry at the same time. In one 
ward they found 2,927 fictitious names 
where the police had found only 1,226. 
And so the policemen were ordered to go 
over the ground again. This second in- 
quiry is not finished, but in five small 
election districts, where only 62 fraudu- 
lent registrations were reported at the 
end of the first one, the same investiga- 
tors have now found 614! 

There are ring men in Philadelphia 
who ought to be sent to the penitentiary. 
Large sums of stolen public money 
ought to be recovered from them by the 
city. But attempts to punish these 
scoundrels by prosecution should not be 
permitted to divert the attention of re- 
formers from the.more important work 
of making elections honest. For upon a 
foundation of fraud at the polls, as we 
have said, the whole foul superstructure 
of theft and protected vice and unpun- 
ished crime and legislative corruption 
has been supported. 

These fraudulent elections have placed 
the leaders of the ring in office and kept 
them there; have demoralized the police 
and other municipal employees, making 
them the agents of thieves; have caused 
the official protection of crime and_ of 
such vice as has been found in the in- 
famous dens of the White Slave traffic ; 
have permitted the ring to rob the city 
by great contracts for public works; 
have enabled the ring to negotiate for 
such monstrous agreements as the gas 
lease; have sent rascally representatives 
to the State Legislature, there to do the 
ring’s bidding concerning franchises for 
public service corporations and “ ripper ” 
hills designed to perpetuate the’ ring’s 
power by tying the hands of any Mayor 
who should unexpectedly turn out to be 
honest. 

Without enduring reform at the ballot 
box, reform in municipal administration 
can be only temporary and spasmodic; 
with it, permanent and thorough ad- 
ministrative reform can easily be had by 
a city where a majority of the voters 
want it. 

But even when the votes are honestly 
cast and counted much may be lost if na- 
tional questions and national party divi- 
sions are dragged in to affect elections 
which should relate exclusively to local 
and municipal issues. Reformers in 


. 
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Philadelphia are even now contending 
against purely partisan influences, 
shrewdly invoked by a ring that was 
Republican in name and that was allied 
to the Republican organization of the 
State. To break the force of these in- 
fluences the newspapers that have so ef- 
fectively promoted reform are now con- 
tinually urging their Republican readers 
to observe that the ring is denounced by 
so eminent and so representative a Re- 
publican as Secretary Root, and to ac- 
cept these assertions of Secretary Bona- 
parte: 

“When a man is in politics for what he can 
get out of it, he belongs to no party at all. 
His fraudulent professions of party loyalty are 
aggravations of his offense. There is no more 
reason for saddling the crimes of the Phila- 
delphia gang upon the Republican party than 
there was for saddling the crimes of the Gor- 
man-Rasin ring in Maryland, in the old days 
of boss rule, upon the Democratic party.” 


These appeals to the people lead us to 
infer that many worthy voters in Phila- 
delphia have yet to learn that municipal 
administration is business and should not 
be a matter of partisan politics; that the 
question to be asked concerning a candi- 
date for municipal office is whether he is 
honest and competent, and not whether 
he stands for a high protective tariff and 
insists upon keeping the Philippine 
Islands. » 


New Light on the Origin of 
the War 


THE secret history of the origin of 
the Russo-Japanese war is being dis- 
closed sooner than was expected, owing 
to the publication of many letters and 
official documents in the Russian jour- 
nals for the purpose of clearing one 
and another prominent man of the re- 
sponsibility of the gigantic blunder. 
Altogether there is revealed a disgust- 
ing mess of graft, favoritism and in- 
trigue which makes it quite impossible 
to hold any longer to the theory that 
the leaders of Russian expansion in the 
Far East were moved by unselfish and 
patriotic, altho mistaken, motives. 

The old rule of the French police 
service, “ Cherchez la femme,” becomes, 
when applied to international difficulties. 











“ Cherchez le financier.” In this case the 
financier is Mr. Bezobrazov, who, ac- 
cording to Européen, is more than any 
other man responsible for this deluge 
of blood and the misery it will entail 
upon millions of his countrymen yet 
unborn. 

We all knew that the spark that pre- 
cipitated the war was the cutting of 
timber upon the Yalu River, in North- 
ern Korea, by the Russians, and that 
the diplomatic negotiations for the pur- 
pose of bringing Russia and Japan to 
an agreement were delayed and ren- 
dered fruitless because all the notes ex- 
changed had to be sent to Admiral 
Alexief, Viceroy of the Russian pos- 
sessions in the Far East, for his con- 
sideration, but it was a mystery to the 
world why the Yalu timber was re- 
garded as of so great importance to 
Russia that a war with Japan should 
be risked to secure it, and why the two 
nations could not have settled their dif- 
ferences through their representatives 
at St. Petersburg or at Tokyo without 
having to consult Admiral Alexief at 
every step. 

It now appears that the withdrawal 
of the Russian troops from Southern 
Manchuria in the fall of 1902 was not a 
mere feint, but resulted from the deter- 
mined efforts of Mr. Witte and other 
farseeing statesmen to induce at least 
the partial evacuation of Manchuria as 
the only means of preventing a disas- 
trous war with Japan. In January, 
1903, the Russian representatives in 
the three countries concerned-China, 
Korea and Japan—Mr. Lessar, Mr. Pav- 
lov and Baron Rosen, met at St. Peters- 
burg, and insisted upon the continuing 
of the evacuation in good faith. In this 
they were supported by Mr. Witte, 
Minister of Finance, and Count Lams- 
dorf, Minister of Foreign Affairs, but 
were opposed by General Kuropatkin, 
Minister of War, who, unfortunately 
for his future reputation as a general, 
gained his point. 

Nevertheless in view of the insis- 
tence of Secretary Hay on keeping the 
door open, and the backing which Eng- 
land gave to Japan, it is probable that 
some compromise would have been ef- 
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fected with China if the busy Mr. Bezo- 
brazov had not appeared upon the scene 
with his pockets full of concessions and 
prospectuses of companies for the ex- 
ploitation of Manchuria. He had an 
abundance of money, and, what was 
more important in a bureaucracy, an 
apparently irresistible pull at St. Pe- 
tersburg. He wanted to develop the oil 
region of Fuchun and to light Mukden 
by electrictiy, and to run trolley roads 
throughout the province. He inter- 
fered as one having authority in the 
management of the railroad, the army, 
the navy and foreign affairs. The con- 
ciliatory policy adopted by the Rus- 
sians toward the Chinese authorities in 
Manchuria was, in his opinion, alto- 
gether wrong. Instead of being helped, 
they should be worried and bullied into 
a proper submissiveness. With this 
object he advised that the predatory 
bands of brigands known as Chun- 
guses should be encouraged rather 
than suppressed in order to make ap- 
parent the need of the strong arm of 
Russia to maintain order. 

At first Admiral Alexief, then Gov- 
ernor of the province of Kwang-Tung, 
complained vigorously of the pernicious 
activity of Mr. Bezobrazov, but his 
good will was secured by the promise 
that the office of Viceroy should be 
created for him by which he would be- 
come the virtual ruler of all Manchuria 
and of Siberia east of Lake Baikal. 
Minister of the Interior Plehve ob- 
tained from the Czar, August 16th, 
1903, a ukase appointing Alexief to this 
position and putting him in charge of 
ail diplomatic relations with China, 
Japan and Korea. 

In the meantime Mr. Bezobrazov had 
persuaded the powers behind, about 
and upon the throne of Russia that the 
best way to make the Asiatic posses- 
sions profitable was by means of a char- 
tered company of extensive powers, 
such as Great Britain has found handy 
in expanding the empire in India and 
elsewhere. No treaties or conventions, 
he wrote, ought to be regarded as ob- 
stacles to Russia in the accomplish- 
ment of her historic mission in the Far 
East, and her progress in the direction . 
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of her matured aspirations could not 
be checked by diplomatic technicalities. 
May 3Ist, 1903, he launched the Rus- 
sian Forestry Company of the Far 
East, empowered to carry on lumber- 
irg, mining, fishing, hunting, transpor- 
tation and other industries. The Em- 
peror, Empress and Dowager Empress 
are said to have invested $750,000 each 
in this enterprise, and many other per- 
sons in high places contributed funds 
‘or their “moral support.” The rich 
forests of the Tumen and Yalu rivers 
on the Korean frontier were first at- 
tacked in spite of the protests of many 
Russian officials, including General 
Kuropatkin, who had just returned 
from Japan and understood the temper 
of the people there. For the protec- 
tion of the agents of the company a spe- 
cial forestry guard was recruited by 
Lieutenant Colonel Madritov from the 
bands of Chunguses, which seems 
rather amusing when we think of the 
bitter accusations the Russians have 
made against the Japanese for their 
alleged employment of such irregular 
forces. 

By this time the Japanese had come 
to the same opinion as Mr. Bezobrazov, 
that the advance of Russia could not be 
stopped by diplomatic means, and ac- 
cordingly they resorted with startling 
suddenness to stronger measures. But 
it must not be supposed that all those 
who invested in the Yalu timber busi- 
ness lost their money through the fail- 
ure of the enterprise. Provision was 
made to repay the members of the 
royal family from the funds raised for 
carrying on the war which their specu- 
lation has caused. It is reported that 
Emperor Nicholas declined to receive 
his share of this money, but the two 
Empresses do not seem to have had a 
like reluctance to putting their hands in 
the war chest. 

And now the world is watching to 
see if Mr. Witte as a business man and 
Baron Rosen as a diplomat can repair 
some of the damage done to their coun- 
try by this unholy alliance of commer- 
cial and aristocratic interests, against 
which two years ago they both vigor- 
ously protested. 
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Doing What You Want to Do 


THE spirit of vacation time is free- 
dom.- But freedom is more difficult to 
attain because it is less dependent upon 
external conditions than we think. We 
sign a declaration of independence when 
we knock off work, but we soon find that 
we are not free, only independent. A 
freedman rarely becomes a free man. 
We have become so accustomed to the 
chains of care and responsibility that 
when our feet are unshackled we walk 
with the same cramped step. We escape 
from the prison of conventionality with 
relief and joy, only to creep back into the 
cell when night comes, because we feel 
safer and more comfortable there. We 
take to the woods to get away from 
newspapers and spend an hour reading 
the old one that came packed around the 
coffee pot. We go on an ocean voyage 
to isolate ourselves from the world and 
we keep the ether for a thousand miles 
trembling with Marconi waves. We flee 
to the wilderness with loud rejoicings to 
escape the tyranny of the Goddess Fash- 
ion and we straightway set up her shrine 
in the wilderness and bow before her 
image and force all those with us to obey 
her ritual. , 

That is why vacations are apt to be 
factitious. We are obliged to spend 
them in company with ourselves. We 
have had to do what we did not want to 
do for so long that we cannot do what 
we want to dowhen wehave a chance. We 
are turned loose in the paddock, but we 
do not kick up our heels. Our drill 
sergeant orders us to break ranks, but 
that is fhe one command that we cannot 
obey ; so we march away with the rest of 
the company at the same measured pace, 
keeping touch with our elbows on each 
side. Our drill masters of fashion or 
finance have made us into aniform au- 
tomata. Any drops of red rebel blood 
that may have been in our veins have 
long ago become etiolated. The average 
human being is endowed with only a lit- 
tle originality at birth and that is soon 
quenched. Most of us act like those in- 
teresting little playthings of the psycho- 
logical laboratory, pithed frogs. A 
pithed frog looks like an ordinary frog 
and behaves with perfect froggishness 
in whatever situation he may be placed, 








but he never does anything when he is 
left alone; he has lost the power of 
initiative. Now, as H. G. Wells has 
pointed out, society acts upon the indi- 
vidual somewhat as the psychologist on 
the frog, altho the operation in the case 
of human beings is more gradual and 
painful. But the result is much the 
same. People do their duty in a regular 
and orderly manner in obedience to 
social conventions arfd it is only in vaca- 
tion time when they are set free to do 
whatever they want to do that they be- 
tray the fact that they are pithed, by not 
wanting to do anything new. 

The chief object of vacations is to give 
one’s embryonic or atrophied powers of 
spontaneous movement a chance to work, 
to give the individual a chance to de- 
velop his individuality. It is an oppor- 
tunity for one to recover his normal 
sphericity of nature. A soap bubble is a 
perfect sphere because it is expanded by 
pressure from the inside. External in- 
fluences alone, the long continuance of 
social pressure, will produce an appar- 
ently well rounded individuality, but on 
close examination it will be seen to be 
full of dents like a bowl of hammered 
brass; quite unlike the natural sym- 
metry of character produced by growth 
under the control of some internal prin- 
ciple. The vacation season is a good 
time to work out the dents left in us by 
the elbows of our fellow men. In the 
city we are so crowded together that we 
become dodecahedrons, like oranges 
packed in a box. It is a test of our 
resiliency to see if we come back from 
vacation more symmetrical in character 
and intellect than when we dropped out 
of the crowd and with an expanded indi- 
viduality. 

Vacation gives us a chance to take out 
our idiosyncrasies and give them an air- 
ing. We can, or, rather, we may, sprout 
freakish ideas. But it would take some- 
thing stronger than radium to start in 
most of us the spontaneous generation of 
thought. We follow the crowd because 
we are natural born followers. “ Follow 
my lead” is one of childhood’s games 
that we play all our lives. If we walk 
across a pasture lot we follow a path, 
modestly deferring our own judgment as 
to route to that of the first cow who 
meandered in that direction. Hampered 
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as we are by limited money and time, we 
think how easily we could spend a mil- 
lion dollars, but when we are called upon 
to tell what we would do with it we men- 
tion a few things quickly and then our 
imagination halts. So when we are 
given our thirty days of comparative 
liberty we find after a week that we can- 
not think of anything new to do. We 
cannot please ourselves any more than 
we can please other folks. And even to 
do nothing requires a concentration of 
mind and an intensity of purpose that 
only a favored few possess. 


2 
The Great Cities 


THERE are now in the world nine cities 
of more than one million inhabitants 
each. Three of these—namely, New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia—are 
cities of that new world which was only 
dreamed of five hundred years ago and 
was undreamed of when Thebes, Babylon 
and Nineveh vaunted themselves as im- 
portant centers of civilization. No other 
nation than the United States has more 
than one of these big towns, the others 
being London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Canton and Tokyo. 

The new State census will probably 
show a population in New York City of 
close upon four million inhabitants. The 
unrevised figure is 3,987,696. This is a 
gain of over one hundred thousand a 
year since 1900, when the first enumera- 
tion after the consolidation of New York 
and Brooklyn showed a population in 
Greater New York of 3,437,000. Lon- 
don has a population at present of 4,536,- 
641. New York is thus a close second, 
and in all probability will overtake and 
pass London within another generation. 
The contention that this is improbable 
because the metropolitan area of London 
includes 6,581,372 inhabitants is un- 
founded, because we have to remember 
that the actual urban district of New 
York City includes Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Newark, Elizabeth, Paterson and Yon- 
kers, which are not comprehended in the 
municipal corporation of New York 
City. 

For ten years past the opinion has 
been gaining ground that the rapid 
growth of great cities in the nineteenth 
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century will not continue throughout the 
twentieth. The new developments al- 
ready achieved and to be expected in the 
utilization of electricity are undoubtedly 
to make life relatively comfortable in the 
country and in the suburban villages. 
The trolley car and the telephone won- 
derfully extend the area within which the 
man whose business is in the city may 
choose his residence. Electricity is in- 
creasing also the possibility of conduct- 
ing manufacturing operations in rela- 
tively isolated spots. We shall not see 
a return to the busy industrial life of 
small river valleys that were well popu- 
lated before the Civil War; but old dams 
are being rebuilt, and the electricity gen- 
erated by water power is being conveyed 
to manufacturing towns intermediate in 
size between the industrial hamlet of 
earlier days and the large city. In such 
towns business often can be done to great 
advantage, now that the long distance 
telephone enables the manager to be in 
communication at a moment’s notice with 
any of the great trade centers. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, we are 
unable to share the “anticipation” of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, that suburbanism will 
probably by a natural population move- 
ment succeed urban congestion. We are 
much more likely to see a continuing con- 
gestion supplemented by suburbanism. 
In other words, we are likely to see the 
growth of cities enormously larger than 
any which has yet existed. There will 
always be a balance of advantages and 
disadvantages determining the spon- 
taneous distribution of a population be- 
tween the congested areas and the rela- 
tively open suburban spaces. City work- 
ers live out of town when the cost of go- 
ing back and forth, including railway fare 
and loss of time, is less than the differ- 
ence between urban and suburban rents. 
Every improvement in transportation 
carries the suburban area farther afield, 
but at the same time it brings new busi- 
ness to the center. 

Inasmuch as the housing problem is, 
all in all, the most serious one that con- 
fronts civilization, because tenement 


house life as we know it in New York 
City to-day is practically destructive of 
home-making possibilities, this probabil- 
ity that the big cities will continue to 
grow bigger has its discouraging aspect. 
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It is not necessary, however, to be pessi- 
mistic. The spontaneous development of 
urban existence cannot be depended upon 
to improve sanitary and moral condi- 
tions; but they can be improved by 
human intelligence taking practical ex- 
pression in a sound public policy. 

One way has been found, and one way 
only, to diminish congestion and to re- 
duce the tenement area. Popitilation can 
by law be driven Gut of the most con- 
gested districts into less peopled regions. 
Most of the great cities of England have 
tried this plan; Paris has tried it; New 
York, in a small way, has tried it, and it 
always works well. The actual device 
employed is a simple one, and it admits 
of almost indefinite extension. It con- 
sists in razing the worst tenement house 
blocks and devoting the ground to public 
uses, such as new or wider thorough- 
fares, or converting it into parks or play- 
grounds. This has been done in New 
York City in the destruction of Mulberry 
Bend, now a public park, and in the open- 
ing of the Stanton Street playground. 

In this policy lies the chief hope of 
making the great cities fit for human 
habitation as they grow to dimensions 
hitherto unimagined. The actual cen- 
ters of these vast aggregations of hu- 
manity will be built up with towerlike 
business structures. The zone imme- 
diately surrounding the business center 
if left to develop without wise municipal 
direction would become an unspeakably 
unsanitary and immoral area, compactly 
built up with shops, small manufacturing 
establishments and tenement houses. It 
is this zone, always widening, that must 
be watched and remorselessly controlled, 
a larger and larger part of it being con- 
verted from decade to decade into open 
spaces. Forced into a far roomier zone 
beyond, the actual population can find 
there conditions where life can be made 
not only clean and tolerable, but in all 
ways excellent. 


Overeating 


PEopLE always listen during hot 
weather with more equanimity to 
charges of overeating so that the re- 
cent prominence of the subject is at 
least timely. At the annual meeting 
of the American Medical Association, 




















held in Portland, about the middle of 
July, one of the morning sessions was 
occupied almost entirely with a dis- 
cussion of the origin of the various di- 
gestive ills to which our American peo- 
ple are so liable, and a definite expres- 
sion as to the causation of these ail- 
ments, by prominent physicians from 
all over the country. There was prac- 
tically universal agreement that the 
source of most of the ills to which the 
American stomach is so liable is to be 
found in overeating, and especially in 
the overconsumption of what is known 
as proteid material. The proteids com- 
prise the heavier portion of the dietary 
and include such articles as meat, eggs, 
cheese, peas and beans and the like. 
These are the most expensive portions 
of the diet, and it was pointed out that 
in other countries where economy in 
the matter of food is a more serious 
question than it is with us, much less 
of these materials is consumed as a 
rule. 

Of course, it has often been said 
that as a nation we overeat. It is only 
in recent years, however, that the per- 
suasion as to overconsumption of food 
has been justified by scientific observa- 
tion, which indicate just why and in 
what manner overeating is serious. 
The work of two investigators espe- 
cially was recalled to attention in the 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Medical Association, and the 
extreme significance of their results 
emphasized. Professor Chittenden, of 
Yale University, in a book which was 
recently reviewed in THE INDEPENDENT 
on the “ Physiological Economy of 
Nutrition,” shows by experimental ob- 
servation on three different series of 
individuals, hardworkers, those moder- 
ately occupied and those living seden- 
tary lives, that scarcely more than one- 
half as much proteid material is needed 
in order to maintain the body weight 
and the equilibrium of nvérition than 
these people had been accustomed to 
use during the time preceding the ob- 
servation. Folin, in the Journal of 
Physiology, in a series of articles at the 
beginning of the present year came to 
the same conclusion from the stand- 
point of physiological chemistry. Both 
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these observers pointed out that pro- 
teid material is needed by human be- 
ings only for the purpose of building 
up tissues. It is never needed as an 


energy producer. The fats and the 
sugars represent the energy producers. 
If more proteid material is consumed 
than is needed, it is simply excreted, 
but before excretion it exists in the cir- 
culation for some time as irritant mate- 
rial and then throws a lot of needless 
work on the excretory organs in get- 
ting rid of it. 

One feature of the overeating prob- 
lem was particularly emphasized. It 
was pointed out that when persons eat 
slowly there is much less tendency to 
overeat. If the food is brought thor- 
oughly in contact with the palate and 
the various taste organs on the tongue 
during the course of mastication, then 
the appetite is satisfied with much less 
than when the food is bolted. This is 
true in general for all kinds of food, and 
has been experienced by every one 
with regard to the sugars and fats, but 
is also eminently true for meats and 
cognate materials, only here the less 
amount needed makes the possibility 
of overconsumption much easier. 
Americans are well known to be a na- 
tion of fast eaters, and especially to 
have the habit of washing down their 
improperly masticated food with cof- 
fee, ice water and other unsuitable 
liquids. Hence, the accusation of in- 
sufficient mastication has a special sig- 
nificance and was emphasized by 
American physicians from all over the 
country. 

Very few people realize how inade- 
quate is their process of mastication 
under ordinary circumstances unless 
this is actually demonstrated to them. 
Physicians who have to treat cases of 
stomach trouble and are under the ne- 
cessity of using a stomach tube not in- 
frequently find that one of the best 
effects of this method of investigation 
and treatment is the actual demonstra- 
tion to the patient of what large lumps 
of material are swallowed without hav- 
ing been masticated. Pieces of po- 


tato that sometimes evidently have 
been entirely untouched by the teeth 
are found in the stomach contents and 
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block up the stomach tube, making the 
evacuation of the stomach contents 
very difficult. This same thing is true 
for most forms of food. Unfortunate- 
ly for this state of affairs the human 
stomach was not meant to crush mate- 
rials in order to prepare them for di- 
gestion. The gizzard of the birds is 
a thick muscle, the action of which, 
helped by the pebbles, which birds in- 
stinctively swallow, serves to replace 
other mastication apparatus. Not- 
withstanding the fact that during the 
past month, as for centuries before, 
many a city boy has been sent by his 
country cousins hunting for hen’s 
teeth, none of them have been found. 
The gizzard effectually supplies for the 
absent teeth. In human beings, how- 
ever, teeth are a triumphant gift of 
provident mother nature, and the stom- 
ach is only a thin walled receptacle for 
food, with just muscular force enough 
in it to move the gastric contents on to 
the intestines, but without any active 
crushing ability. 

The result is that when unmasti- 
cated food reaches the stomach it fails 
to pass out properly, and as a conse- 
quence delay of the gastric contents 
leads to dilatation of the gastric walls. 
Another and even more serious acci- 
dent sometimes occurs. The pylorus 
of the stomach, the gate through which 
food passes to the intestine, is com- 
posed of a rather strong ring of mus- 
cular fibres. When larger pieces of 
material approach this ring they are 
usually refused exit. Occasionally, 
however, irritated by the presence of 
such unusual lumps, the pylorus at- 
tempts to make up for the lack of mas- 
tication, and during the egress of such 
material helps to crush it. After a time 
this exercise of an unusual function 
leads to overgrowth of the muscular 
fibres of the pylorus, and as a conse- 
quence, the opening from the stomach 
into the intestines becomes so tightly 
shut that ordinary liquid material does 
not readily pass through and the con- 
sequence is, for another and more 
serious reason now, delay the stom- 
ach contents with consequent dilata- 
tion of the stomach walls. 

It will thus be seen that from two 


different standpoints mastication is the 
most important and the most neglected 
process in eating. There are some fur- 
ther considerations, however, that 
serve to emphasize this importance. It 
is now thoroughly recognized that the 
stomach itself is by no means the im- 
portant digestive organ that it used to 
be considered. It is mainly a recep- 
tacle for food material which helps 
man to store away sufficient food at 
one time, to enable him to pass a con- 
siderable period, some five hours, at 
least, before another meal will be re- 
quired. It used to be thought that 
most of the process of the preparation 
of the food for absorption was accom- 
plished in the stomach. This is now 
known not to be true. The stomach 
has been completely removed from a 
number of patients for cancer and other 
serious conditions, and such patients 
have proceeded to gain in weight and 
strength, accomplishing the digestion 
of food without any serious drawback. 
It is necessary that they take food in 
smaller quantities and at more fre- 
quent intervals, but nature even com- 
pensated for this, by bringing about 
an enlargement of the upper portion of 
the intestine, which to some extent, at 
least, supplied the place of the absent 
stomach. 

It will thus be seen that if the stom- 
ach only passes on the food material 
conveyed to it the process of digestion 
will be very well carried out in the in- 
testines. At the present time it is well 
known that not a few persons, owing 
to abuses of gastric digestion, have no 
proper. secretion of gastric juice, and 
that none of their digestion is accom- 
plished in this hitherto supposedly so 
important organ. Such persons are 
never in as good health as normal in- 
dividuals, but usually suffer few diges- 
tive symptoms. As a matter of fact, 
if the stomach motility is unimpaired— 
that is, if its ability to receive food and 
pass it on to the intestines without de- 
lay be retained—then digestive disturb- 
ances are rare. The two elements 
which are the most frequent causes of 
disturbance of stomach motility are 
overeating and insufficient mastication. 
Both of these make calls on the mus- 
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cular walls of the stomach that they 
are unable to fulfill. The two ills form 
a vicious circle. People overeat, be- 
cause they do not masticate enough, 
and so do not properly taste the food 
which they are consuming. They over- 
eat of proteid material because this is 
not required in near such quantities as 
has hitherto been considered, and re- 
quires careful mastication in order to 
make its taste felt sufficiently to satisfy 
appetite. The cure for stomach ills 
then is not the taking of drugs and fer- 
ments for gastric stimulation, but the 
accomplishment of the eating process 
with the care and completeness which 
so important an element of animal life 
requires. But then people do not want 
advice as to their bad habits, but some- 
thing that will enable them to con- 
tinue in them with impunity. 


a 
The Help Problem 


TuE help problem will soon be upon 
the American people. The Kansas corn 
farmers and the Dakota wheat growers 
are calling loudly for assistance. The 
harvest is certain to be upon them with- 
out power to gather it. The outlook is 
that we shall repeat the history of 1903 
and 1904. It is estimated that in the 
former of these years at least one-sixth 
of the whole income of the agricultural 
States was lost. Where the crops were 
gathered at all they were gathered hastily 
and by such uneducated hands that a 
great deal went to waste. Thousands of 
bushels of corn were never harvested 
and thousands of bushels of wheat rotted 
in the fields. Later in the season large 
acreages of potatoes remained undug un- 
til winter, and of the enormous crop of 
apples the freeze of November took many 
an orchard before it had been touched 
by the pickers. At the time this was not 
so much regretted, as prices were very 
low ; but in the spring the price of apples 
in New York City ranged from three 
dollars and a half to six dollars per bar- 
rel, while potatoes were selling at one 
dollar to one dollar and a half per bushel. 
Again in 1904 the harvests suffered enor- 
mous loss from lack of help to gather 
them in the field and to place them prop- 
erly in storage. Altho wages were high, 
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higher than in the cities, help could not 
be obtained on the farms at any price. 
Every effort was put forth to induce men 
and boys to leave our crowded streets, 
where they had little or no work at all, 
for the open country and good wages. A 
contractor with a road to build or canal 
to dig could easily get hundreds of men 
in gangs and for less remuneration than 
they would get on a farm. This herded 
element is not wanted in the city ; there is 
scant work for it there at all times and 
there is no adequate support. Only the 
politician is glad to see the tenement 
house fat and overflowing. 

So serious was the condition in 1904 
that there was a systematic attempt in 
the Western States to press all tramps 
into service. This was done sometimes 
by arresting them and sentencing them 
to work in the harvest fields—a pro- 
cedure not likely to add largely of this 
element to our laboring class in the fu- 
ture, for these fellows will give a wide 
berth to the harvesting States. We are 
now facing the same condition of affairs, 
and from some of the States it seems 
likely to be a more serious problem than 
ever before. Farmers have got the job 
and can furnish summer work for every 
idler in our cities. How are we going to 
break up the herds and get the hands 
where they are wanted? Of our newer 
immigrants only about three per cent. can 
be coaxed away into the class of farm 
help, excepting only those agricultural 
people who come to this country to form 
colonies, or settlements rather, in the 
group form. There are large sections in 
Wisconsin and Michigan which take up 
the Hollanders and the Swedes, and the 
same distribution is made of Danes, Nor- 
wegians and Welsh. 

Our problem is greatly accentuated by 
the rapid development of the Southern 
States. Since 1860 the valuation of 
Southern products has increased two 
hundred and fifty per cent., and the negro 
is no longer adequate to the demand for 
help. In 1903 Southern mills used over 
2,000,000 bales of cotton, but eight years 
before that they manufactured only about 
862,000 bales. The Gulf States have 
forged to the front as fruit States, while 
the new citranges, created by the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, will 
extend the orange orchards half way to 
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the Ohio River. A large share of the old 
whites prove unable to adapt themselves 
to rapid progress, but there is an incre- 
ment of the people fully capable of keep- 
ing pace with the times. Meanwhile 
there is less black labor to be had than 
at the close of the Civil War, and this 
supply is considerably decreased by 
drafting the negro into the Northern 
States. Two and a half million of whites 
also have gone to the North since the 
Civil War, while in return only about one 
million of Northerners have turned 
Southward. The tide now is the other 
way, and with enormous exploitation of 
possible Southern products the cry for 
help is fully as great as in the West and 
North. Every Southern State has an 
immigration bureau and there has been 
a good deal of successful effort to secure 
the better class of this influx from Eu- 
rope—Germans and Poles preferring the 
Carolinas, while Italians and Japanese 
are becoming the fruit growers and rice 
farmers of the Southwest. There are 
30,000 Italians in Louisiana and al- 
together 100,000 Italian farm laborers in 
the Mississippi Valley. Colonies of 
Scandinavians are being established in 
Alabama. The Japanese Government 
has an agent in Florida with a colony of 
Japanese agricultural students, and an- 
other in Texas. On the whole there is a 
better prospect ahead for a supply of help 
in the Southern States than in the North 
and West. 

To the solution of this problem of help 
—that is, mutual co-operation—we must 
set our economists and our schools; may 
we say also our politicians? At one of 
our recent college commencements the 
President said: j 

“Tt will take very earnest work and very 
intelligent on our part to root the prejudice 
against hand labor out of our schools and out 
of the higher strata of our social life alto- 
gether. Industrial education must be met half 
way by those who are engaged in classical 
teaching, and our colleges must recognize the 
great fact that God made the hands as well 
as the head. Indeed, the one most important 
need just now is the exaltation of hand labor.” 

There certainly is something wrong in 
a social and educational system which 
compels us to let a large share of our 
annual produce, every pound of which is 
needed for the maintenance of the grow- 
ing population of the world, go to waste. 


We must learn not only to produce more 
but to waste less. It seems the depth of 
folly to apply labor and brain to the crea- 
tion of that which we can neither harvest 
nor store. So far as the solution of this 
problem rests upon a more enlightened 
view of toil and the glorification of the 
hands our schools should be allied posi- 
tively with the industrialists. 

General Booth has probably the most 
experience of any living man in handling 
the herded crowd. He tells us that it is 
impossible to break up the congested 
masses into individuals. He undertakes 
to move not men, but families. The fam- 
ily, in his judgment, constitutes the social 
unit with which we have to deal. The 
farmer must readjust himself so as to 
hire families. Looked at any way it is a 
complex problem, as much of it possibly 
hanging upon education as upon instinct. 
Looking over a half dozen lists of college 
graduates recently and their chosen em- 
ployments, we found barely one who had 
deliberately selected land tillage. The 
choice was nearly as mischievous in its 
relation to nearly all other producing in- 
dustries. The percentage headed toward 
the professions is decreasing from year 
to year, but there are more who are going 
into “ business ”»—whatever that may be 
—probably mercantile employments. 

The shortage will, however, continue 
to be a serious factor so long as the 
Southern States keep up their present 
pace of development. Nor will the West 
and Northwest find relief on the present 
lines of social economy. Our immigrants 
must be. persuaded to shun the cities, 
where they are not needed, and go into 
the country, where there is room, land 
and compensative labor for every one. It 
is a cheerful item of daily news that the 
Kansas farmers have secured a ‘large 
number of boys from our colleges to 
spend their summer vacations in the 
wheat and corn fields. These boys with 
athletic muscles and quickened wits 
proved last year to be the best help ob- 
tainable. 

a 
Not the least of 
the reforms which 
have followed the 
uprising of the people of Philadelphia 
against the ring in that city has been the 
transformation of the municipal Civil 
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Service Board, which had been merely 
a ring agency, in the operation of which 
“pull” was substituted for merit. An 
appointment made last week shows how 
complete the transformation is. The of- 
fice of Chief of the Bureau of Highways 
had been made vacant by a removal, but 
it was held temporarily by a trustworthy 
man whom the Mayor had selected. No- 
tice was given in the press that a civil 
service examination for the place would 
be held. Working in the Navy Yard at 
day wages was a structural engineer 
named Hunter, who had been in the city 
only two years. He was urged by his 
wife to take the examination. At first 
he declined, saying that he had no po- 
litical influence and was unknown. At 
last, however, he consented to make the 
experiment. His family physician and 
a neighbor signed his application. At 
the close of the examination it appeared 
that only one applicant had passed, and 
this was Hunter. Even the Mayor’s 
friend, to whom he had given a tem- 
porary appointment, which he desired 
to make a permanent one, had failed. 
But who was Hunter? Neither the 
Mayor nor any other person connected 
with the city Government had ever heard 
of him. Inquiries were made, and after 
several conferences with this man from 
the Navy Yard the Mayor appointed him 
to the office, which carries a salary of 
$4,000 a year. The public does not yet 
know whether Hunter is a Republican 
or a Democrat. No boss or ward leader 
had ever heard of him. This case ap- 
pears to be an excellent exemplification 
of the true principles of civil service re- 
form. It also furnishes proof of Mayor 
Weaver’s sincerity and of the fairness of 
the officet whom he recently placed at 
the head of the Civil Service Board. 


a 


Measures for control- 
ling the epidemic of 
yellow fever in New 
Orleans are now to be taken by the 
Federal Government, at the request of 
the authorities of the city and the State. 
This transfer of management should, 
and probably will, put an end to the 
absurd little war between Louisiana 
and Mississippi in the lakes and sounds 
north of the city, and New Orleans will 


Federal Authority 
at New Orleans 
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have all the assistance and protection 
that can be given by the trained sur- 
geons of the Marine Hospital Service. 
But they should have been placed in 
charge when the first case of the fever 
was discovered. New Orleans, with 
its innumerable cisterns and other 
breeding places for mosquitoes, its lack 
of sanitary drainage, and its intimate 
commercial relations with infected 
ports, invites an epidemic of this fever 
every year. When an epidemic ap- 
pears there, the resulting injury is by 
no means exclusively local. Adjoining 
States and the entire Gulf coast are in 
danger, and business throughout the 
South is affected. Therefore the au- 
thority of the Federal Government 
should continually be exercised to ex- 
clude yellow fever at that port, as well 
as at other ports on the Southern coast 
line, and to suppress it by scientific 
treatment after it has been admitted. 
There is ample warrant for such action 
in the Federal Quarantine law of 1893, 
which says that whenever State or 
municipal authorities shall fail or re- 
fuse to enforce quarantine rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, “the President 
shall execute and enforce the same and 
adopt such measures as in his judgment 
shall be necessary to prevent the intro- 
duction or spread of such diseases.” 
Every Southern port exposed to yellow 
fever infection should be guarded by 
national authority. If the first cases 
at New Orleans had been under the un- 
questioned supervision of Marine Hos- 
pital sanitarians and physicians, many 
lives would have been saved, and an 
epidemic might have been prevented. 


5 


Fifteen Thousand Miles to 
Hear Scientific Lectures 





American 
scientists have 
always been 
envious of their British brethren because 
they could attend their scientific meet- 
ings with so little expenditure of time 
and money, and the undeniable superior- 
ity of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science over the American 
Association has been often ascribed to 
this advantage. This year, however, the 
Association will endeavor to prove that 
the interest of their meetings is not de- 
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pendent upon their being held on the 
tight little island, for it has embarked 
upon the longest scientific excursion ever 
undertaken. The Association meeting 
will be held in South Africa, and: about 
400 members and guests have left South- 
ampton for a voyage of 6,660 miles to 
Cape Town, where ‘the first part of the 
session will be held. After a few days 
they will adjourn to Johannesburg, 800 
miles away, where the rest of the papers 
will be read. At the close of the meeting 
a trip by rail of some 600 miles further 
into the interior of Africa will be made 
to see the greatest falls in the world, the 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River, 
which only a few years ago were al- 
together inaccessible to the ordinary 
traveler. The ‘peripatetic philosophers 
will have their lectures given under pe- 
culiarly favorable circumstances. At 
Kimberley Professor William Crookes 
will lecture on diamonds; at Johannes- 
burg the metallurgy of gold will be the 
topic; malaria, the sleeping sickness and 
the rinderpest will be discussed in the 
regions devastated by these diseases, and 
papers on the Kaffirs, Bushmen and 
Hottentots will be illustrated by the na- 
tives themselves. Now that the Brit- 
ish have set us such an example of 
imperialistic science it will be in order 
for some one to nominate Manila as the 
next meeting place of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 


ence. 
J 


Now that we get meat, 
vegetables and fruits 
sterilized in cans and 
jars, and milk is kept clean and pure, 
and the water supply of our cities is 
carefully watched, it is time to turn our 
attention to the practicability of get- 
ting clean bread. When one has seen 
bread carted through the streets un- 
covered and carried in the arms of a 
dirty driver into the restaurant he is 
inclined to go to some other eating 
place which is probably just as bad. 
The man who put up biscuits wrapped 
in waxed paper in a sealed package 
made a great fortune, and we hope the 
same reward will go to the baker who 
first puts upon the market bread that 
is so protected as to be secure from 
contamination by careless handling. 


Package 
Bread 


Bread, cake and even pies can now be 
made by machinery without the touch 
of hands in any part of the process, 
and it would be easy to protect the 
food the rest of the way to the mouth. 
Our leucocytes will get enough exer- 
cise in killing off what few million mi- 
crobes will get into our food in spite 
of us, and we should take care not to 
give them any more to do than is neces- 
sary. 
a 

As part compensation for the murder 
of a German subject in Morocco last 
year the Kaiser has secured for a Ger- 
man firm the contract for building a 
stone pier in the harbor of Tangier. It 
is to be paid for by the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment and will become the property of 
the Government at the end of three 
years—if nothing happens. This is in 
accordance with the Kaiser’s well-known 
policy of utilizing such incidents for the 
extension of German commerce, and 
doubtless this is only the first installment 
of the compensation. For the murder of 
two German missionaries in 1897 he ex- 
acted from China the lease of the city 
and port of Kiao-chau for 99 years, to- 
gether with an indefinite quantity of 
mining, railway and commercial priv- 
ileges. Are dead missionaries more 
valuable than other men, or is human 
life cheaper in Europe than in Asia? 

* 

The yellow fever epidemic should re- 
sult in the extension of the practice of 
cremation in the place of burial for in- 
fected cases. No one would wish that his 
death should be the cause of the death 
of others from the spreading of the dis- 
ease from his body, perhaps years later. 
Authorities differ as to how long yellow 
fever germs buried in. the ground main- 
tain their virulence, but all are agreed 
that the fire of the crematory puts an end 
to them instantly and forever. 

J 

A provincial Governor who deliberate- 
ly and publicly defies the national Gov- 
ernment of the island and denounces the 
Supreme Court cannot reasonably hope 
to be elected President of Cuba. Presi- 
dent Palma is more fortunate in being 
opposed by such a candidate than Cuba 
is in having so turbulent and reckless a 
man in high office. 
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The Mutual Reserve Life At- 
tacked 


A REPORT made to State Superintend- 
ent Francis Higgins, covering an exam- 
ination of the Mutual Reserve Life In- 
surance Company by Chief Examiner 
Isaac Vanderpoel, charges concealment 
of judgments against the company 
amounting to $182,767. The report also 
alleges an exaggeration of the company’s 
surplus of more than $300,000 and a 
settled policy of procrastination in the 
payment of death claims. The real estate 
holdings of the Mutual Reserve are fur- 
ther held to have been overvalued. The 
report under consideration likewise 
shows in detail how insurance at one 
time amounting to $1,923,000.73 finally 
yielded its beneficiaries $906,656.74, there 
having been deducted $293,655.30 on 
account of an indebtedness ascertained 
by the company to exist against the as- 
sured, with a further deduction of $722,- 
688.69 retained by the company for the 
various alleged violations of contract by 
the assured. Many of the beneficiaries 
have been subjected to much suffering 
and distress because of great delay on 
the company’s part in the payment of its 
just debts to policyholders. The commis- 
sion paid by the Mutual Reserve Fund 
for securing the membership of the 
Northwestern Life Assurance Company 
of Chicago in 1900, according to the 
Vanderpoel report, “never seems to 
have been received by it.” The receiver’s 
reports since the insurance was effected 
show no revenue from this source and 
the commission went to third parties. 
The names of the executive officers of 
the company and their salaries are re- 
ported as follows: Frederick A. Burn- 
ham, President, $39,000; George D. Eld- 
ridge, Vice-President and Actuary, $31,- 
ooo; George Burnham, Jr., Second Vice- 
President, $17,000; G. W. Harper, 
Treasurer, $6,500; J. W. Bodin, Medical 
Director, $6,500; William Porter, Comp- 
troller, $4,160; C. W. Camp, Secretary, 
$3,900; R. L. Jones, Assistant Secretary, 
$2,600; W. T. Eldridge, Assistant Sec- 
retary, $2,560. 

Upon the appearance of the report 
here briefly summarized the management 
of the Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 





Insurance 






Company supplied all of its policyholders 
with a complete copy of the official report 
and accompanied it with its answer to 
the same. The company showed that the 
Department examination added to the as- 
sets $82,360, and but $7,862 to the lia- 
bilities, making the excess of gross assets 
over gross liabilities $74,498 greater than 
the company’s statement. The company’s 
defense of its method of reporting un- 
paid judgments appears to be purely 
technical. The criticism of the com- 
pany’s real estate valuations in the Van- 
derpoel report is met by the statement in 
rebuttal that the Department reappraised 
the real estate and manifestly employed 
a far more rigid rule than in the exam- 
ination by the same Department in 1902. 
At that time the company valued its real 
estate at $707,660, while the Depart- 
ment’s appraisal was $758,471. The 
company valued the same real estate (all 
located in New York City) for the cur- 
rent year at $714,998, while the Depart- 
ment’s appraisal is now but $683,571. An 
independent appraiser of the highest 
standing valued the same property on 
January 9th, 1905, at $725,000. The 
company also takes exceedingly vigorous 
exception to the criticism of its settle- 
ment of claims. It calls attention to the 
fact that almost the entire amount de- 
layed in payment belongs to the Assess- 
ment branch and says, quite pertinently 
it would seem, that had the company 
paid amounts not legally or justly due the 
members must have been called upon to 
pay additional assessments therefor. De- 
nial is made that unnecessary delay has 
been permitted in the approval of assess- 
ment claims. No reply appears to that 
portion of the report dealing with the 
commission paid for the reinsurance of 
the Northwestern Life. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Continental Fire Insurance Company, 
of which Henry Evans is President, has re- 
cently published its one hundred and fourth 
semi-annual statement. The results of the first 
six months of 1905 are shown in the following 
gains: Reserve for insurance in force, $158,- 
033; net surplus, $763,663; gross assets, $936,- 
661. The total assets of the Continental are 
$15,479,814, the cash capital $1,000,000 and all 
other liabilities $6,950,480, leaving a net sur- 
plus of $7,520,325. 
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Large Orders from Japan 


SINCE Japan began to look to New 
York for subscriptions to a considerable 
part of each of her loans, a portion of 
the money thus borrowed has been left 
here to pay for war supplies and railway 
equipment. Additional obligations for 
railway material have very recently been 
incurred under conditions which proba- 
bly indicate Japan’s determination to re- 
tain and extend her influence in Man- 
churia. Orders very quietly placed a 
short time ago for steel bridges, locomo- 
tives and cars require payments amount- 
ing to about $5,000,000 to the manufac- 
turers and more than $2,000,000. for 
transportation across the continent. They 
call for 350 small steel bridges ($500,- 
000), 150 locomotives ($2,225,000) and 
2,000 steel cars ($2,000,000), and the 
manufacturers are required to furnish 
them with the least possible delay. To 
save time, all this material is to be carried 
across the continent by rail, and it will 
be shipped from Tacoma and Seattle to 
Yokohama, there to be transferred to 
transports that will land it in Korea; for 
it is intended to be used for an extension 
of the new railroad (now completed 
from Fusan to Seoul) from the Korean 
capital into Manchuria. The present 
situation in that part of the world seems 
to give to these orders an interesting 
political significance. They may indicate 
Japan’s policy of expansion. 

Js 


American Capital in Nicaragua 
THE recent establishment of a Con- 


sulate of the United States at Port 
Dietrick, Nicaragua, and the appoint- 
ment of Edwin W. Trimmer to the office 
thus created, have directed attention to 
the extensive investments and operations 
of a powerful American syndicate in the 
northern part of the little republic. A 
company capitalized at $20,000,000, and 
controlling a subsidiary railway cor- 
poration capitalized at $10,000,000, has 
obtained from Nicaragua exclusive con- 
cessions for mining, lumbering, trans- 
portation by rail and steamship, tele- 
graphing, etc., in a tract covering nearly 
one-third of Nicaragua’s entire area, in- 
cluding the navigable river Coco, and 
350 


_ mineral deposits of great value. 


extending from one ocean to the other. 
It has already built up a port at the place 
where the new Consulate is situated, and 
this port takes its name from the com- 
panys Managing Director, James 
Dietrick. The leading members of the 
syndicate are capitalists prominently con- 
nected with the Standard Oil Company, 
the steel industry at Pittsburg and our 
railways. It is in the northern part of 
Nicaragua that the company’s property 
lies, and the concessions are said to cover 
Such 
investments in Central America have 
naturally followed the beginning of 
canal work on the Isthmus by the United 
States. They probably foreshadow 
American control, political as well as in- 
dustrial, of the entire country as far 
north as the Mexican boundary. 


Js 


AFTER a trial of two or three years, 
the St. Paul, Alton and Burlington rail- 
road companies have abandoned the age 
limit of 35 years for new employees. 


....Large mills for the manufacture 
of structural steel are to be built on 
Staten Island by capitalists formerly as- 
sociated with Mr. Carnegie. 


....Exports of manufactures in the 
fiscal year ending with June exceeded 
those of any previous year by $91,000,- 
ooo. Their value was $543,620,297, 
against $452,445,629 in 1904, and only 
$183,595,000 ten years ago, in 1895. 


....There will be only seven mills on 
the dollar for the creditors of Mrs. Cas- 
sie L. Chadwick, the woman who bor- 
rowed large sums by asserting that she 
was the daughter of Mr. Carnegie. To 
meet $2,000,000 of debts there is $14,000 
in assets. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Union Pac. R. R., Preferred, $2.00 per share, 

payable October 2d. 
nion Pac. R R., Common, $2.50 per share, 
payable October 2d. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Common, 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable September 2oth 
and December 20th; 1% per cent., each date. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Preferred, quar- 
terly, 144 per cent., payable August 15th. 

St. Louis & San Francisco R’way, 2d Pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent., payable September rst. 
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Making Good. 


Six years ago some people with a copper prop- 
erty very valuable in itself, but with titles very 
much involved, and with their interests almost 
smothered by litigations going on and threatened, 
placéd these interests in the hands of a lawyer 
in New York who was not without his fame and 
who had had his share of professional honors. The 
lawyer accepted the retainer and fought the liti- 
gations in the courts all the way from Massachu- 
setts to Arizona and the City of Mexico, and he 
won all along the line. He found, however, that 
unless he went farther in his work for his clients 
and used his talents as an organizer for their bene- 
fit, his victory, though brilliant, would be almost 
barren, for his clients would have to part with the 
best part of their valuable property and lose en- 
tirely the control of it, to get the money to work 
it. So he kept on and organized a Company, and, 
largely through the faith inspired by his own per- 
sonality and his professional record, raised the 
first million dollars needed to place the enterprise 
on a paying basis. 

His clients are now multi-millionaires. The 
stock of the Company he organized is already pay- 
ing more than twenty per cent. dividends and sell- 
ing for two and a half times par, and the friends 
and followers of the lawyer who invested their 
money in the enterprise made 500% or more on 
their investments. 

The half million dollars or so that the lawyer is 
reputed to have received as a fee was well earned. 

His success in this drew other clients similarly 
situated to him, and his first success is being fol- 
lowed by others no less pronounced. He has had 
to endure his share of jealousies and treacheries— 
always an incident of success—and admits that he 
has made his share of mistakes, but after making 
full allowance for all these mistakes, there is a good 
balance to his credit. 

Among the properties that have been saved or 
aggregated by his professional work and which he 
has recommended to his friends are those of the 
George A. Treadwell Mining Company and the 
SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY. Both are also 
strongly recommended by Professor. George A 
Treadwell, who also endorsed the property first 
above mentioned, and between whom and the law- 
yer we have spoken of there is an old-time relation- 
ship, both professional and of friendship. 

The Treadwell Company is now a pronounced 
success, and is making good all that was ever 
claimed for it . 

The SAN LUIS COMPANY, with which we 
are now concerned, is also making good. It, too, 
is earning handsomely, although it has opened up 
only a small percentage of its many rich and ex- 
tensive mines. For the time being, however, its 
earnings, together with the proceeds of its Treas- 
ury stock sales, are going into betterments, but 
this will continue for only a short time longer, and 
then these earnings, largely increased by the better- 
ments, will be available for dividends. 

The stock of the SAN LUIS MINING COM- 
PANY is offered for subscription at $7.50 a share 
UD to September Ist and $10 a share after that 

ate. 


Many experienced and successful investors 
who are buying the stock believe it to be the 
best investment on the market to-day. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 








Established 1860 
150 Varietics 


ESTERBROOKS 
— Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 

















THE 
RIDEAU 
LAKES. 


The Rideau River, lakes and canal, a 
unique region, comparatively unknown, 
but affording the most novel experience 
of any trip in America. An inland water- 
way between the St. Lawrence River at 
Kingston and the Ottawa River at 
Ottawa; every mile affords a new expe- 
rience. It is briefly described in No. 34 
of the “ Four-Track Series,” “ To Ottawa, 
Ont., Via the Rideau Lakes and Ottawa 
River;” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A hey A will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by Gomrnens Daniels, General nger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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has a close-fitting lid. No odorscan leak out. Lid 

can’t be nosed off by dogs. An absolute necessity 

in homes where perfect sanitary conditions and 

neatness are valued. Trim and strong; made of 

corrugated steel, Practically never wears out. 

@ Witt’s Pail /or garbage and for general house- 
ld use. Easy to carry. Two sizes: 5 and7 gal. 


Ask your dealer for ‘“‘Witt’s’ 


(“ Witt’s Gan”? Stamped in lid and bottom.) 

Three sizes: No. 1—15$4x25 in., No. 2—18x25 in., No. 8—20}425 in, 

If not on sale in your town, write us stating size and 
how many you want and tell us your dealer’s name. We 
will see that you are supplied either direct from us or 
through dealer. Our dealers tell us that while Witt’s Cans 
and Pails are sold on approval, not one has ever been re- 
turned by the purchaser. This is certainly a guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 
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Established 1808, 


OF NEWDORK. 


Hs an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Ltlas Assurance Co,, 10. 
49 Wall St., Rew Work. 

The Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company pays 

Loans at 5% more claims daily than there are 
Paid-up Values . ‘ ‘ 

Extended Insurance days in the year. This gives a 

Provision is also made for both suggestion as to. the magnitude 


Insurance Protection of the company’s business. The 
and Investment assets of the Company have 


Sample policies and rates will be given on now reached a total of $128,094,- 
application to the Home Office. 315. 
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READING NOTICE 





NEW ENGLAND SGENERY IS UNGHANGED 
FROM THE OLD GOLONIAL DAYS. 


‘*God is making more people but he is not making any 
more seacoast nor interior lakes and mountains.” 

New England history, thrift and Bee commenced 
—— the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in 1620. But nature 

aggeuses on the scene long before our early progenitors 
and sha the bays and shore line, piled u e mountains 
and artistically laid out the lake and valley lands. The 
‘* Crystal Hills,” long, long years ago were the sacred haunts 
of the red men’s Manitou, the lakes and rivers the aborig- 
ines’ fishin, rome. Then the “Pale face” came, and 
afterward busy marts, high mountains, lake and inland 
sections and ‘the entire seacoast were all linked by the t 
steam railroad. Summer is the vacation season, and Maine 
and the Maritime Provinces is the vacation land, and the 
Maine Central Railroad is the vacation road. The General 
Passenger Department of the Maine Central Railroad at 
Portland will send you booklets on the seashore and the in- 
terior lakes and woods, help you plan your vacation, enga 
guides for canoeing and camping trips, tell you of hotels, 
and boarding houses, of camps and cottages for rent, where 
to stay, what it costs, and how to get there.—Adv. 


hat Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 





t origin: 
com lete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 


ex se $80 usr rie $5 net. 


ane FE Cc. DA AUS DOP CATOR co. 
us Bu ding, 111 John St., New York City. 


The Approwed 





vescent 


A 7 7. relief for 
NS: ae Headaches 


SICK on = A INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such ‘——-7~ poe 
effects that vit has retained the ‘a favor of 
Physicians and the Public 


Jor more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 











BABY’S INSTINCT 


Shows He Knew What Food to Stick To. 


Forwarding a photo of a splendidly handsome 
and healthy young boy, a happy mother writes 
from an Ohio town: 

‘The enclosed picture shows my 4 year old 
Grape-Nuts boy. 

“ Since he was 2 years old he has eaten nothing 
but Grape-Nuts. He demands and gets this food 
three times a day. This may seem rather un- 
usual, but he does not care for anything else after 
he has eaten his Grape-Nuts, which he uses with 
milk or cream, and then he is through with his 
meal. Even on Thanksgiving Day he refused 
turkey and all the good things that make up that 
great dinner, and ate his dish of Grape-Nuts and 
cream with the best results and none of the evils 
that the other foolish members of the family ex- 
perienced. 

He is never sick, has a beautiful complexion, 
and is considered a very handsome boy. May the 
Postum Company prosper and long continue to 
furnish their wholesome food!” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “ The 
Road to Wellville,” in every pkg. 





The SECRET 


Btindeeds of 1 appearance of 
men to-day lies 
in a pair of 


COATES 


CLIPPERS 
ot home, only barbers used 
a now 


common 
in homes asacoms- 0 oracurler 


neck neck vie i 
COATES CLIPPER Ons 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 








WARDROBE TRUN KS. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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UNION BAG @ PAPER COMPANY 


First Mtge. Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Interest Payable January and July. Principal Payable July, 1930. 
Coupon Bonds; denomination, $1,000; with privilege of registration as to principal. 


Amount Authorized, $5,000,000 
Amount Issued, ~ 2,200,000 


Principal and interest payable without deduction for taxes or assessments of any kind, 
which the Mortgagor may be required to pay or retain by virtue of any present or future 
law of any taxing authority. 


The bonds are subject to redemption at 105% and accrued interest 
on any coupon due date. 


The Mortgagor is required to pay on November 1st, in each year after 1905, into a sinking 
fund, for redemption of bonds, an amount equal to two per cent. of the aggregate principal 
amount of all bonds then outstanding and of all then held in the sinking fund. 


EARNINGS. 
The following are the official net earnings, from organization of the Company. 

For the year ending February 28, 1900 $1,063,461.34 

For the year ending February 28, 1901 813,570.08 

For the 1] mos. ending January 31, 190 932,227.87 

For the year ending January 952,685.70 

For the year ending January 774,484.45 

For the year ending January 906,419.47 

$5,442,848.91 
an average of over $900,000 per annum, or more than eight times the amount necessary 

to pay interest on the bonds thus far issued. 

We have acquired all of the bonds issued and, having sold a large amount of them, offer the 
balance at 984 and accrued interest, subject to advance in price, and recommend them for investment. 


HARVEY FISK @ SONS, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
1875 1905 Security. Gonvenience. Privacy. 


The MIDDLESEX é |THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Bening Company of NATIONAL PARK BANK 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. re a ee ; 


Assets over $7,000,000. 














Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 30+ YEAR esi: sndecadiaiiin ee tie iad tia iiaita 
Loans upon Real Estate. customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


34 YEARS Q7ceroars 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


=. <= 5 > Coagike Ye ; John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
— 2 me = see OS Home Established 1871. Towa Falls, Lowa. 


) Engraving —— 


FOURTH AVE 
ne ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANGISGO RAILROAD 


TELEPHONE 
@12-613-814_ Gramercy NEw WORK. GOMPARY. 
Sr. Louts, Mo., July 31, 1905. 


Romeike’ 7 Press Cutting The Executive Committee of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Bureau Railroad Compan 
905. 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear | September ist, 1905, to 8 

about you, our’ ra or any subject on L ‘ou want ransfer books will close on August 17th, 1908, at 3 P.M M., and will 
be “up-to-da' a [, nowemnaee and periodical of | reopen on September 2d, 1905, at 10 A. M 

Europe is searched. Checks will be mailed by the ‘New York Trust Company. 

FRANK H. HAMILTON 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. Secretary and_ Treasurer. 
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UNION PAGIFIG RAILROAD GO. 
A DIVIDEND OF 
$3-98 per Share on the Preferred Stock, 
.50 per Share on the Common Steck, 
Of this Company has been aeclared, payable at the Treasurer’s 
Office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on cr after October 2, 1905, 
tes Stockholders of record®at the close of business August 29, 


The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M. on August, 29, 
1905, and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on October 11, 1905, the day 
after the date fixed for the annual meeting of stockholders. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are uested to 
prompcy file mailing orders for dividends with the undersigned, 

rom whom blank orders can be had on application. 


FREDERIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
NILES-BEMENT-POND GOMPANY. 
New York, August 3d, 1905. 





e- cent. 

-HALF PER 
For the Dividend 
will close at 3 P. M, 


avable Le « 
NT. vaya 
ayable September 20t! 


CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 
NILES-BEMENT-POND GOMPANY. 


New York, Au 1905 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT FON Cc PANY 


st 
- OM 

has this day declared 2 quartet dividend of E AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the Com- 
pany, payable August 15th, 1905. 

The transfer books will close at$P. M. August 10th, and will 
reopen at 10 a. M. August 16th. 

CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer, 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
A 2 Lal r) . 
itsitizas’ St 12°. = Sgzoregen-87 


Surplus, « ” « 7 3,300,623.03 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York OFFicz, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
1850— THE ——1905 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - President 














FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM. - - ~ - - Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, . - Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. CO RAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over . e ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 





Provident Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against less by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 





$17,500,000 


Assets, 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1905. 


$25,457 ,929.45 
22,905,552.00 
shame eect 


$2,552,377.45 





ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the usetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


3: 7 
Soy 55k 456.48 
83,686, 126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all polictes. 
surrender and paid 
Massa- 








Agsots, Jan. 1, 1 . 
fetta ser 2 288%, 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Odfice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








THE INDEPENDENT 








Report of the Continental. - : 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company 
published to day, illustrates the ad of eonservative yet 
up-to-date business methods. This is one of the oldest 
ance eogee in the city, its inco 

lace in . It went through the 

ton fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 

losses promptly and in full. Its Z 
| ey a and the net surplus available for policy holders is 

760,000, omg bm capital, $1,000,000. In the valuation of 
its real estate, stocks and bonds, on which the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 188; Chicago & North- 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 286; e Shore 
at 250, market 200, &e. Among the directors of the Continental 
are President Henry. tog H. Hyde, X 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, u Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan. 18, 1905. 











Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 
nity at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
*‘*INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 





PREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Fitlantic Mutual ' | Matual Reserve Life Insurance 
Mnsurance Company Company 


Atiaxtic BurmpIna, Of New York. 


49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 
Organized in 1842 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- | York Insurance Department, Janu- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES ay ei > = - - «68 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. New Insurance Paid for in 1903. - $12,527,288 

New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - _ 17,862,353 
Assets Over Ten Million Dollars Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,065 
for the Security of its Policies. aaa 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured Gain Leet B veers «bebe $6,797,601 
° 5,883 


and are divided annually upon the ,remiume ter- in 1904 = 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost | Gain in Premiums on New Business 
of insurance. in1904- - $128,000 


For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- | Decrease in Outstanding Death 
i i t t til di d 6 Claims, 1904 - " - a 119,296 
ng interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- Total Payments to Members and 


cordance with the Charter. their Beneficiaries, 


61,000,000 





eo) ao td sity = Af Sg se %. Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
THEO. P. JOHNSON d Vi Pre : the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
JAS L. ci INGSTO N , d Vice i t. Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
ster 9 FS Vieereeet dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 307, 309 Broadway, New York. 











